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OUR POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


THE two great parties which have of late largely divided the 
suffrages of the nation are now quietly preparing for another 
struggle. There is little noise or tumult, scarcely any excite- 
ment as yet appears, but the forces are, nevertheless, setting 
themselves in array, with clear indications of the coming conflict. 
Whatever doubt may attach to the immediate issue, the ulti- 
mate outcome need not be obscure. A battle may be doubtful, 
where the issue of a campaign admits of sure prediction. 

It is obvious, from all our past history, that any party likely 
to gain permanent success among us must be the party of popu- 
lar sovereignty. Our government rests upon the sovereignty of 
the people. The President does not rule; neither does the 
Congress nor the Supreme Court. The people are our only 
rulers, and the legislative, the judicial, and the executive depart- 
ments of government are but the instruments through which the 
people express and execute their will. I believe this was never 
elsewhere true in any such sense as it is here. Other peoples 
have had leaders through whom they have been guided and 
whom they have obeyed, but the American people have followed 
their own instinct or inspiration, and have never been governed 
by their great men. Our great men have never made our great 
movements. Nor have they led them, except as they have been 
taken up and put in the van by the power of the movement 
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itself, quite beyond their control. I might show this by copious 
illustrations, but the fact will hardly be doubted. We some- 
times hear from public speakers desirous of public favor that 
they are the servants of the people; but this is truer than they 
have perhaps supposed, and perhaps also in a different sense 
than they have thought. The people are really sovereign, and 
all our great national movements are obedient to the people’s 
will; or perhaps more accurately, they are the way in which the 
people have become conscious of their own will. 

This did not come from any original purpose on our part 
that it should be so. Mr. Elbridge Gerry declared, in the con- 
vention which framed our Constitution, that, in his judgment, 
“democracy is the worst of all political evils” * ‘All our 
political evils in the United States,” said Mr. Edmund Ran- 
dolph, “are due to the turbulence and follies of democracy.” + 
“The people,” said Mr. Roger Sherman, “should have as little 
to do as may be with the government. They want information, 
and are constantly liable to be misled.” ¢ It was largely owing 
to this distrust of the people—though other considerations also 
had weight—that the election of President was not committed 
to the people directly, but to a body of electors, themselves not 
necessarily chosen by the people, but appointed in each State in 
such manner as the legislature thereof might direct. In provid- 
ing for the appointment of this body of electors, it was undoubt- 
edly intended that they should act instead of the people, but the 
people have since altogether and directly assumed this respon- 
sibility for themselves. The election is by the people, and any 
interference with their choice would not now be tolerated, even 
if it were proposed. A presidential elector who should now fail 
to vote as his constituents have decreed, might not indeed sub- 
ject himself to any judicial punishment, but the public condem- 
nation would be sharper and sterner and more severely felt than 
judgments of courts could be. Such an elector would have falsi- 
fied his trust and could not justify himself. The change thus 
brought about isa real revolution. It is a constitutional amend- 
ment secured without constitutional forms. 


* ** Madison Papers,” pp. 756 and 1608. 
+ Ibid., p. 758. t Ibid., p. 758. 
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But this is not only a fact; it is a very remarkable one. 
Democratic institutions have been before ours. The sovereignty 
of the people has been affirmed by many nations. Often else- 
where the rights of the people have been affirmed and exerciged 
in the choice of their chief magistrates; but I believe it is te 
invariable history, before our experiment was made, that these 
rights have not been retained. The people possessing them 
have lost them. The particular reason for this might be stated 
differently in different cases, but the grand result remains, that 
while the popular choice in the appointment of the chief execu- 
tive has elsewhere become obliterated, the American people have 
been steadily setting this in deeper lines. Whatever may be 
predicted, hoped, or feared therefrom, our history shows this 
peculiarity : the American people have been steadily gaining in 
the power which other people have as uniformly lost. 

This sovereignty of the people is not the arbitrary choice of 
the people. As with all right sovereignty it is grounded in 
reason. We are wiser than some of our early affirmations would 
indicate. We at first declared that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; but when eight 
millions in our Southern States took this ground, and the supreme 
moment came to test the national confidence in such a declara- 
tion, we renounced it, and by most costly sacrifice affirmed that 
governments derive their just powers from justice, and that in a 
government founded upon justice the consent of the governed 
should be the consent to obey. We have emerged from our 
great struggle with the doctrine clear and full that liberty is 
the product and not the creator of law, and that in any contest 
between these two the law must be maintained, not because it 
has been made by the liberty, but because the liberty itself finds 
its only ground and bulwark in the unmade righteousness of 
the law. 

We may safely predict, therefore, that the sovereignty of the 
people in America will not tolerate the overthrow of government. 
Particular governments and particular statutes may often need 
changing with us, as the people become more conscious of what 
their real sovereignty requires. But we shall seek these changes 
by reform and not by revolution. The American people are not 
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likely to attempt the experiment of no government. They are a 
law-abiding people. The instinct of justice, inherent in all peo- 
ple, is with us unhampered. Though they may not see it with 
conscious discernment, or state it in formulated expression, the 
American people give abundant evidence that they feel the au- 
thority of justice, an authority which may lead them to set aside 
from time to time various statutes of their devising, but which 
will never suffer itself to be set aside. A party with anarchical 
tendencies will not be a successful party with us. 

This sovereignty of the people is more than the rule of the 
majority, or the domination of a successful party. The majority 
or successful party may indicate the lines along which it is to 
move, but the sovereignty itself is in the will of the people, who 
demand that there shall be no tyranny either of one man-or of 
one party over another, and who maintain that the rights of the 
minority are just as real, and should be cared for as sacredly, as 
those of the winning side. The sovereignty of the people does 
not tolerate class domination of any sort. To no people is the 
thought that special privileges in the state are due to a class, as 
such, so foreign as to ours. Hence it is that the party which allows 
itself to be dominated by a class, or which seeks to establish any 
class distinction, will be set aside. Ifa party seeks power for its 
own profit alone, if the result of a party contest is to be used 
mainly for the advantage of the winning party, that party will 
lose all that it has gained, if not more. The American people 
will not tolerate a class, even if it be as large as the winning 
party in a national election, which puts the enjoyment of any 
privilege on any narrower basis than that of a universal right. 

This will indicate where the decision of the people is likely 
to be in the important interest of civil-service reform. To give 
political office as a reward for party service, or to seek to main- 
tain a party ascendency by what are called party privileges, has 
unnumbered objections, but this most of all, that it is the affirma- 
tion of a class domination utterly intolerable. It may safely be 
said, therefore, that civil-service reform will remain an issue in 
American politics until it is settled, and that no settlement can 
be accomplished which does not wholly emancipate political 
office from the claim made to it by political partisanship. That 
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party will have in the end the largest suffrage whose success 
will contribute most to the overthrow of mere party privileges. 

But the American people are not regardful simply of their 
own sovereignty. They have an outlook also beyond them- 
selves, and a successful party with them, while national, must 
be international as well. It must have large human interests. 
We have larger human affiliations than any other people. - In 
the blood of no other people have ever mingled streams from 
so many different sources as in ours. It is doubtless due in 
part, though not wholly, to this fact, that the narrowness, more 
or less exhibited in what are called “national traits,” largely 
disappears with us. The American mind is many-sided. Our 
most conspicuous national trait is the breadth of our human 
sympathy. We recognize our relationship to all the world. 
There have been nations whose intellectual vision has been more 
sharp-sighted than ours, but I know of none with so broad 
an outlook as the American. Nowhere has there ever been 
so much said and felt and done for human rights as with us, 
and nowhere else have a man’s rights been set so lightly upon 
what distinguishes him from others and so largely upon what 
unites him with all mankind. We do not even claim our na- 
tional privileges on the ground of our national peculiarities. 
The Athenian claimed his freedom because he was an Athenian, 
the Roman because he was a citizen of Rome, and the English- 
man claims his because of Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus 
and the Bill of Rights; but we claim ours, not for the reason that 
we are Americans, but that we are men. Our Constitution is 
neither the basis nor the bulwark of our rights. We do not ap- 
peal to it for their defense, but only for their interpretation. The 
rights were ours before the Constitution, and the Constitution 
rests upon these, not they upon it. This fact makes another line 
of party success quite clear. The party which has the broadest 
human outlook, which is not seeking for privileges so much as 
for rights, and which seeks for rights, not for the few alone, nor 
for the many even, but for all, is the party to succeed. 

The bearing of this upon our foreign relations and upon the 
doctrine of the tariff is not obscure. Our previously unexam- 
pled and still unparalleled human affiliations crave the broadest 
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expression. Our thoughts and feelings go out to all the world. 
The organic unity of the race, which makes men everywhere fel- 
low-members one of another, and by which it is impossible for 
one man or nation to find permanent benefit in what will not 
also inure to the advantage of all mankind, forbids any perma- 
nent attempt on our part to secure our independence by isolation. 
Arbitrary restraints upon trade, in the effort to build up our own 
independence at the expense of that of other nations, are foreign 
to the truly American instinct. Bars to immigration which 
the immigrant himself through his folly or his wrong has not 
erected, or which have not come through his hopeless weakness, 
we are not likely to maintain. A party with the war-cry, “ Amer- 
ica for Americans,” mistakes the truly American idea, and any 
importance given it by sudden gusts of passion or excitement 
will not be permanent. That party with us is likely to be most 
successful in which the unerring instinct of the people finds the 
largest sense of our organic unity with all mankind. 

It is also quite clear from our past history that the American 
people can be stirred more deeply by a moral question than by 
any other. It is not so much the expedient and the inexpedient 
which kindles them, but the right andthe wrong. It was not the 
political expediency of separation from the mother-country, but 
it was the wrong of taxation without representation, which in- 
spired the purpose and secured the triumph of our independence. 
It was not the political inexpediency of slavery, but its injustice, 
its wrong, which stirred the North and set the nation in arms 
for its overthrow. I deem this a healthy sign of our national 
life, but I only note it now to illustrate the fact that the party 
which is to lead the nation will have an issue which can touch 
the conscience. That party is most likely to be uppermost in 
our politics which the conscience of the people will adjudge to 
be most worthy. A party which ignores moral issues because it 
is afraid to meet them, or which deems its mission to rest alto- 
gether with what seems expedient rather than with what is right, 
does not know the past, and is likely to mistake the present and 
the future, of American politics. 


JuLivus H. SEELYE. 





HINDERANCES TO SURPLUS REDUCTION. 


Tue statesmen of Europe are continually busied with the 
problem how to devise the means necessary to pay the expenses 
of their respective governments. Their treasuries are period- 
ically threatened with deficits, and they are compelled to resort 
to loans, special taxes, and other devices to meet the absolute 
wants of the public service. In our government a different 
condition exists. Our statesmen are called upon to meet a large 
and continually increasing surplus revenue, and to devise means 
of getting rid of it. Our surplus has been steadily increasing 
during the past twenty years. Until very recently, however, it 
could be applied to the payment of interest-bearing bonds, and 
thus to the reduction of the national debt. But on May 1, 1887, 
the bonded indebtedness that was payable was extinguished, and 
bonds can now be discharged only by their purchase in the mar- 
ket, and by paying such premiums thereon as the holders may 
demand. About $230,000,000 of four and one-half per cent. 
bonds will be due September 1, 1891, while the remainder of the 
bonded indebtedness, amounting to $732,000,000, bearing four 
per cent. interest, will not be due until 1907. The four and one- 
half per cent. bonds can be purchased by paying premiums of 
about eight per cent., while the bonds running for twenty years 
are worth about twenty-six per cent. premium at thistime. The 
purchase of bonds bearing such high premiums is objectionable, 
and hence the necessity of reducing the revenue so as to meet 
only the absolute wants of the government. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report on the state of 
the finances for the year ending June 30, 1887, estimates the 
surplus which will be in the Treasury on the 30th of June next 
at $140,000,000. The actual surplus, however, for the current 
fiscal year is estimated at $104,000,000. The difference between 
these amounts is accounted for by the fact that the secretary has 
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already purchased the bonds which are required for the sinking 
fund, for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. The 
annual surplus revenue, therefore, to be disposed of may be set 
down in round numbers at $100,000,000. This sum includes 
the amount required to be annually set apart as a sinking fund, 
under the Act of February 25, 1862. That act requires that a 
sum equal to one per cent. of the entire debt of the United 
States be set apart annually as a sinking fund and applied to 
the purchase or payment of the public debt, together with a 
sum equal to the interest on all bonds so redeemed and set 
apart as a sinking fund. The requirements of this fund for 
the current fiscal year were estimated by the secretary at near- 
ly $47,000,000, and that sum may be regarded as the annual 
amount required to meet the statutory obligations in this re- 
spect. If we deduct the sinking fund and the surplus of the 
preceding year, the secretary anticipates for the current fiscal 
year a surplus of $66,000,000, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1889, he estimates the surplus at $56,000,000. As 
there are no bonds of the government due and payable, it would 
seem that the public faith does not require the annual purchase 
in open market of $47,000,000 of our bonds in order to accu- 
mulate an unnecessary sinking fund. The statute of 1862 may 
therefore well be amended so as to relieve the government from 
the necessity of purchasing for the benefit of that fund bonds 
not due. If this were done, taxation might be reduced to the 
extent of at least $100,000,000; if not, a reduction of $50,000,- 
000 a year is all that is required. 

Those who have not considered the hinderances to the reduc- 
tion of taxation in this country can scarcely realize the embar- 
rassments presented by this situation. If our taxation were 
direct, levied upon the visible property of the country, reduction 
of taxes would be the easiest of all fiscal problems; but as our 
government revenues are derived solely from taxes levied upon 
imports and domestic manufactures, or in other words, upon 
articles of consumption which are affected in price by such 
taxes, the problem becomes one of great difficulty. The re- 
duction of taxes upon specific articles would inevitably result 
in the reduction of the prices of such articles, and such reduc- 
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tion would embarrass manufacturers and dealers with a falling 
market. 

As before stated, the revenues of the government are derived 
from duties on imports and from internal taxation. The taxes 
derived from the former within the past year were $217,286,893, 
and from the latter $118,823,391; and from miscellaneous 
sources our revenue receipts, including these items, amounted to 
$371,403,277—more than a million dollars a day for every day 
of the year. 

Should tariff reduction be made upon customs revenues or 
upon internal revenue, or upon both? Those who desire to 
maintain our protective-tariff system are generally advocating 
the abolition of internal taxes, or the redistribution of the sur- 
plus arising therefrom among the States. The Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, composed of representative and wealthy 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania, have recently issued very care- 
fully prepared papers, published by order of the club, in which 
the abolition of internal revenue is urged with zeal and ability. 
Internal taxes are now derived from whisky, beer, tobacco, and 
oleomargarine. The manufacturers demand that. these taxes 
shall be abolished, and that the present rates of customs duties 
shall be maintained. The President, in his recent message to 
Congress, took the opposite course, urging upon the representa- 
tives of the people the reduction of the customs duties upon the 
necessaries of life, and suggesting that liquors and tobacco were 
not, strictly speaking, necessaries of life, and that no other 
articles were so well able to bear the burden of taxation without 
hardship. This position is regarded by the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia as erroneous, and in their publications they de- 
nounce the President’s message, protest vigorously against it, and 
predict, with partisan bias and assumption, that the President 
will be emphatically condemned by the people at the polls in the 
approaching election. 

The persons interested in protective industries, compared 
with the great body of our people, are few, but their influence 
has always been great in legislation. The proprietors of manu- 
facturing establishments do not hesitate to use their influence 
with the men in their employ at popular elections. Such influ- 
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ence frequently amounts to coercion and bulldozing of the most 
reprehensible kind. They inform their employees that certain 
candidates for their suffrages are inimical to their interests, and 
that, should the party opposing protection of their particular in- 
terests succeed in getting control of the law-making power of 
the government, their business would certainly be destroyed 
and their men thrown out of employment. The influence 
which manufacturers exercise over their employees is a potent 
factor in surplus reduction. There may be 30,000 voters ina 
congressional district. A thousand of these may be interested 
in a protected industry. Political parties are nearly evenly 
divided. The voters employed in protected industries frequently 
hold the balance of power. Candidates for Congress are admon- 
ished that unless they pledge themselves to sustain the protective 
tariffs, they will lose the votes of those engaged in such indus- 
tries. It frequently happens that the candidates of both parties 
are therefore pledged to maintain protective taxation. Thus, the 
minority may continually rule the majority through the law- 
making power. 

Those interested in protected industries have organized 
protective-tariff leagues and manufacturers’ clubs, and have 
issued numerous publications in order to further their interests. 
Large sums of money are contributed annually to promote the 
cause of protection. ‘The most specious and plausible arguments 
are used, among them this: that the protection of American in- 
dustries will enable the manufacturers to pay higher wages to 
American workingmen, and that at the same time, by stimulat- 
ing production and competition, the price of manufactured articles 
will be reduced to the consumers of the country. If this were 
true, few would controvert the position. But is the argument 
well founded? If protection enables the manufacturer to pay 
higher wages to his employees, he must obtain a higher price 
than he otherwise would for his commodities. If he cannot ob- 
tain such higher price for his commodities, he gets no protection 
whatever, and his argument falls to the ground. 

And further, if by granting protection production is stimu- 
lated, such stimulation comes from increased price of the finished 
product, or a greater price than could otherwise be obtained; 
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hence there seems to be, for some time at least, an increase of 
price to the consumer of the manufactured article. How long 
this increase will remain, until stimulated production and compe- 
tition again bring the prices down below what they would other- 
wise have been, is a question which must be determined by time 
and by examining the statistics of each particular industry. The 
process of increasing the tariff and thus increasing the price 
of articles of domestic manufacture, has been going on for three- 
quarters of a century, and protectionists are still demanding 
higher rates of protective duties, while the promised reduction 
of prices by reason of competition and stimulated production is 
frequently prevented by combinations among manufacturers to 
limit production and fix the prices of their products. 

Specified products of manufacture are frequently cited by 
protectionists to show large decrease in prices in this country 
during the past twenty years, and such decrease is universally 
attributed to the protective tariff. But the persons who employ 
this argument either forget or are ignorant of the fact that in 
England there has been a corresponding reduction in the prices 
of manufactured articles during the same period, and even to a 
much greater degree than inthis country. If the protective tariff 
brought down the prices in this country, what was it that brought 
down the prices in free-trade England? Let the protectionists 
answer this question. 

If protective tariffs so stimulate competition as to reduce the 
prices of manufactured articles below what they would otherwise 
be, it is remarkable that those engaged in manufactures should 
favor such legislation as would produce this increased competi- 
tion, and this reduction of the prices of the very commodities 
which they are producing, and which they are desirous of selling 
at remunerative prices. 

I have before me a copy of a recent publication of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, which states that one of the 
objects of that association is the free distribution of protect- 
ive-tariff literature. This publication asserts that “millions of 
well-printed tracts have, since 1887, been sent into almost every 
corner of the Union, the most going where they were the most 
needed.” In 1886, a year in which congressional elections took 
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place, nearly 400,000 of such tracts were distributed freely over 
the country. It is further stated that arrangements are now mak- 
ing to distribute a million tracts of this kind in the near future. 
Such publications cost large sums of money, which are freely con- 
tributed by the association. Nor is it their purpose simply to 
promote the interests of the iron and steel trade, but “to educate 
our whole people to believe in protection as a principle which is 
forever to be defended.” It taxes human credulity to the utmost 
limit to believe that those engaged in manufacturing iron and 
steel would exhibit such zeal in the distribution of tracts and 
spend such large sums of money, to educate the public mind in 
favor of that “principle of protection” which, when carried into 
effect, will reduce the prices of their manufactures below the 
prices paid in the world’s market for similar products of “ the 
pauper labor of Europe.” One example may illustrate the ab- 
surdity of this position. The tariff on steel rails is now $17 a 
ton, or 84.33 per cent. ad valorem. At the beginning of last 
year, that is, during the months of February and March, 1887, 
the price of steel rails in Pennsylvania was $39.50 a ton. The 
last quotation of steel rails in Liverpool was £4 4s. 5d. per ton, 
or $21.10, estimating the pound at $5. The duty was $17 a ton, 
and the charge for freight between Liverpool and New York, 
and for insurance, would be $2.50 a ton, making the price of 
English rails in New York, duty and freight and insurance paid, 
$40.60 per ton. Had it not been for the tariff on steel rails, the 
English rails could have been sold in New York during the 
past year at $23.60 a ton. With the tariff the price was $39.50 
last spring, but has been somewhat lower since that time, with 
an average of $37.13 a ton during the year—an increase in 
price of $13.53 a ton on all rails produced in this country. The 
total production for the year 1886 was 1,749,888 tons. The 
official statistics of 1887, now published, show that the pro- 
duction of steel rails in this country for the year 1887 was 
2,049,638 tons. The consumers, therefore, of steel rails for the 
year 1887 have paid $27,731,602 more for them than they would 
have paid had it not been for the protective tariff. Notwith- 
standing this immense bounty exacted by the manufacturers 
of steel rails in this country in one year, it is announced that 
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three of the largest steel-rail mills in the United States on the 
1st of January, 1887, reduced the wages of their employees 10 
per cent., and three other steel mills reduced wages in November ; 
while several other large steel-rail companies have suspended 
operations and closed their works for an indefinite period. This 
is doubtless for the purpose of influencing the action of Congress, 
by citing these acts as evidence of the desperate condition of the 
steel-rail business, and of the necessity for increasing instead of 
reducing the duties on steel rails. In 1880, the census year, the 
whole number of Bessemer and open-hearth steel works was thirty- 
six, the capital invested was $20,975,999, the hands employed 
were 10,834, the wages paid were $4,930,349, the total product 
of all kinds was 983,039 tons, and the total value of all products 
was $55,805,210. About two-thirds of the product of these 
establishments was steel rails. This would indicate that 7,224 
hands were engaged during that year in the manufacture of steel 
rails, and that $3,286,900 was paid in wages, or $455 to each 
employee. Excluding Sundays, and assuming that each person 
was employed every working day in the year, his wages would 
amount to $1.45 a day. This was in 1880. The output of steel 
rails in 1887 was about two and one-half times greater than in 
1880. This would require about 18,060 employees, and at the 
same rate of wages paid in 1880 would increase the sum paid for 
wages in 1887 to $8,217,250. The increased price paid by the 
consumers of steel rails in 1887, by reason of the tariff of $17 a 
ton on imported rails, was, as before stated, $27,731,602, or nearly 
three and one-half times more than all the wages paid to those em- 
ployed in their manufacture. I concede that the cost of produc- 
tion of steel rails in this country exceeds that in Europe. Hence 
I do not claim that that sum has been realized in net profits. The 
people have paid that excess however. But the manufacturers 
of steel rails in this country have, during the past year, real- 
ized at least $10,000,000 over and above a fair profit upon the 
capital invested. Still the owners of our steel works are not 
happy. They are reducing the wages of their employees, and, 
in some instances, shutting down their mills, thus depriving their 
men, in the midst of winter, of all means of support. The Jron 
and Steel Association and the tariff leagues will, however, gen- 
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erously furnish the discharged employees with protective-tariff 
tracts to read during their idle hours, and the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia will urge upon Congress to grant them 
the further boon of free whisky and free tobacco, 

The steel-rail bounty was paid upon one item of manufact< 
ure only. The bounties resulting from our protective-tariff 
system upon all the manufactures of the country during the 
past year have doubtless exceeded $500,000,000. The persons 
who received such princely incomes through the legislation of 
Congress may be confidently relied upon to use their wealth 
and influence to prevent any legislation that will interfere with 
their profits. The protected interests in every part of the coun- 
try are organizing to prevent any reduction of protective tariffs. 
The money which they have gained through the bounty of the 
government they are ‘spending lavishly, and will continue to 
spend, in order to check any legislation that might lessen their 
revenues or interfere with their combinations and monopolies, 
The hinderances to surplus reduction may be traced directly to 
the influence of the protected interests. 

The President, in his recent message to Congress, pointed out 
from the statistics of 1880, the fact that of the 17,000,000 per- 
sons engaged in all kinds of industries in the United States, only 
2,623,089 were employed in such manufacturing industries as 
are alleged to be benefited by higher tariff. This estimate is a 
liberal one, but it does not appear that the workmen employed 
in such protected industries received a greater compensation than 
is paid to laborers in other employments. The principal benefits 
arising from protection inure to the owners of the mills. We 
have no statistics from which the number of persons owning such 
establishments, or interested in them as owners of stock in manu- 
facturing companies, can be ascertained. It is probable that less 
than one million persons are interested in such ownership. How 
far the influence of these favored few will be effectual to prevent 
legislation in the interest of all the people, is the problem of the 
future. The discussion of the question cannot fail to have a 
beneficial effect. 

The best interests of the manufacturers of the country re- 
quire that they should meet this question in a spirit of fairness. 
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They should be willing to make some concessions for the benefit 
of all the people. A selfish and illiberal policy on their part 
might provoke such antagonism in the future as would result in 
violent and sudden reductions and possibly great embarrassment 
to existing industries. There must be a large reduction of the 
public revenues, and much of this reduction should be on tariff 
duties. Raw materials, which yield over $16,000,000 of revenue, 
should be put upon the free list, and corresponding reductions 
should be made upon finished products. The woolen manu- 
facturers of the country are disposed to deal liberally in this 
respect, and have already organized a movement in the direc- 
tion of free wool and chemicals used in woolen manufactures, 
If this is obtained, they can safely submit to large reductions in 
other directions. If the representatives of other industries 
would meet this question in a like liberal spirit, many of the 
embarrassments and complications of the situation would be 
removed. If, however, obstructive measures are adopted, and 
continued and exorbitant: exactions are made, there can be 
no hope of substantial tariff reductions during the present 
session of Congress. The whole subject will then go to the 
people in the ensuing presidential and congressional elections. 
The friends of revenue reform have nothing to fear in such a 
contest. A thorough discussion of the question before the 
people will expose the fallacies and sophistries of the advocates 
of protection, and settle definitely and forever the question, 
whether this is “a government of the peapie-tor the people-and 
by the peeple;” or a government of monopolies, for monopolies, 
and by monopolies. 


WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. 





IS OUR SOCIAL LIFE THREATENED? 


SocrAL problems are organic, and related to the essential con- 
ditions of human life. All life indeed is a result of association, 
and man becomes a conscious agent only in society. His soul is 
born asleep, and awakens first at the call of lovers and friends; 
and so we are indebted to society for what makes us human, for 
the ability to use the faculty of thinking and loving, of believing 
and hoping. 

All questions which deeply interest and concern us, ques- 
tions of religion, of morals, of literature, of politics, of physical 
science even, are in a true sense questions of sociology ; and the 
paramount attention given in our day to this study is to be at- 
tributed to a wider and deeper view of the facts of nature and 
life than hitherto it has been possible to take. But society, like 
nature, seems to be simple and is infinitely mysterious. The 
surface lies open to view, but the causes of what appears work in 
secret and hide from our searching. If philosophers have failed 
to arrive at unity of thought on the question of life—whether it be 
essential, or only the light, the fragrance, and the beauty of some- 
thing which is not itself; or only a disease, a grouping of atoms 
at war with Nature's laws, and which she forever breaks up and 
destroys—if on this previous question difference of opinion is so 
pronounced, how shall we have confidence in the ability of even 
the strongest and most enlightened minds to reach true conclu- 
sions concerning the ever-varying complex relations of innumera- 
ble living beings with one another and with their physical envi- 
ronments? But we speak with most assurance on subjects which 
we least understand, and opinions sprout like weeds where there 
is question of social evils, their causes and remedies. The knowl- 
edge of one’s self is proverbially difficult, but the knowledge of a 
whole people, including one’s self and innumerable others, with 
all the varieties of intellectual and moral character, of religious 
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and political belief, partly attributable to inherited traits, the 
outcome of remote causes which can be only vaguely traced, and 
partly due to the action of the will upon surroundings which for 
no two individuals are the same—this is supposed to lie within 
the reach of whoever is capable of forming opinions, and plans 
for the reformation or regeneration of society are put forward 
with all the confidence which a quack assumes in advertising his 
panacea. Ina country in which every man may vote and aspire 
to the highest offices, it is inevitable that political and social ques- 
tions should attract general attention, and from the confusion of 
tongues which thus arises some rational and intelligible kind of 
speech must gradually be evolved. It is better to think nonsense 
than not to think at all, and even the most awkward efforts of 
the multitude to get at the meaning of the laws which underlie 
social life are hope-inspiring and a sign of health. They will 
lead to better things in a country like ours, where, however 
much people may be attracted by unscientific social theories, by 
whatever has the appearance of novelty, they nevertheless keep 
on in the old way, and wait till the new doctrines shall have been 
put to the test of experience. 

Americans, while they have something of the restlessness of 
the Greeks and the French, some of their love of what is specu- 
lative and strange, are very much like the English in their im- 
perviousness to ideas and their unwillingness to change religion, 
government, or politics for theoretical reasons. The most absurd 
opinions are advocated and the wildest notions are received, but 
only by the idiosyncratic few; and those who do not know us 
are misled by the fact that one may find here coteries of athe- 
ists, free-lovers, polygamists, adventists, spiritists, mind-curers, 
faith-healers, anarchists, and disciples of whatever other vagaries 
may get lodgment in man’s imagination. In a society and under 
a government such as ours, aberrations of this kind will appear, 
but they really have no influence upon public opinion and no 
effect upon social life. We ourselves give much more attention 
to these things than they deserve. The daily press, which in 
order to interest must startle, brings whatever is abnormal or 
vicious in our life to the surface, and by fostering a taste for the 


sensational, causes the multitude to have misgivings whether 
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what is altogether exceptional may not tend to become general. 
Our political campaigns, in which innumerable speakers proclaim 
the misdeeds and dishonesties of their opponents, and foretell 
ruin and disaster if they themselves are not kept or put in office, 
disturb mental composure and weaken the power of seeing things 
as they are. And our reform agitators, who are necessarily 
special pleaders, exaggerate the evil, give excessive prominence 
to special forms of vice, and though they in the main do good 
work, they also help to warp the mind of the people and to in- 
spire an unfounded alarm. The preachers, too, as interest in 
religious doctrines diminishes, are thrown more exclusively upon 
questions of morality, and especially upon the subject of pub- 
lic morals; and as we soon tire of hearing that all is well, 
for the reason probably that the evil men do is more inter- 
esting than their good deeds, it naturally comes to pass that the 
pulpit lays too great stress upon our shortcomings and sees 
danger where none exists. Then the paramount influence of 
woman gives to our life and style an exclamatory and rhetorical 
turn. Our private grievances seem to be national wrongs, and 
what disturbs our domestic peace threatens the life of the re- 
public. Add to this the flow and ebb of commercial and finan- 
cial elation and depression, now carrying us on the swelling waves 
of wild speculation, and now leaving us stranded upon the barren 
beach, and it will hardly be matter for surprise that we should 
seem to be as ready to fear evil as to hope for good. The com- 
mercial habit possibly breeds cowardice; for money, when we 
own it, makes us timid, and when we owe it, makes us slaves. 
Something of the miser’s servile and fearful temper seems to in- 
fect all who live and labor for the idol he adores. And yet we 
may readily agree with Dr. Johnson that men are seldom so in- 
nocently employed as when they are making money ; for making 
money is doing honest work, and work is the law of growth and 
progress, the begetter and the safeguard of virtue, the friend 
of innocence, the well-spring of contentment, and the giver of 
strength without which we are miserable. The fact that we are 
a nation of workers is reassuring. 

It would of course be willful blindness to maintain that our 
country and its institutions are beyond the reach of harm, or even 
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to affirm that there are no causes now at work by which they 
are threatened ; but whatever our opinions on this subject may be, 
whatever our confidence or our misgivings, we must all recog- 
nize that the character of a great people cannot be made worthier 
by a discipline of fear, which is not the best even for a child. 

The social and political life of a people constantly growing 
in knowledge, wealth, and power, is itself constantly changing ; 
but to change need not be to change for the worse. The civili- 
zation of China is not superior to ours because it is more perma- 
nent and unalterable. Where there is question of men and men’s 
affairs, not to change is not to live; and it is inconceivable that 
social and political conditions which corresponded well enough 
with the needs of two or three million farmers a hundred years 
ago, should be all that is required by the more highly organized 
and complex society of a great, populous, and wealthy republic, 
brought face to face with issues and problems unthought of be- 
fore. Consistency is least difficult to those who act from habit 
and motives of expediency rather than from the promptings of 
reason and conscience; and a free and enlightened people will 
be more concerned to bring their principles and laws into con- 
formity with truth and justice than with what they or their fathers 
may have decreed. 

The notion that there is peril because certain customs and 
constitutionalities which our ancestors approved of have ceased 
to commend themselves to our judgment, is primitive and pro- 
vincial. Not only our own history but that of all the civilized 
nations has been a history of developments, here and there inter- 
rupted or arrested, and consequently a history of alterations. 

Popular government, in making the will of the majority the 
ruling power, not only supposes a certain mutability in society 
and politics, but makes such provisions for change as to render 
resort to violent and revolutionary methods inexcusable and crim- 
inal Then our national right and favorite pastime of heaping 
abuse upon all who exercise authority over us, has a soothing 
effect, and prevents more dangerous explosions. Does the master 
not feel better for having soundly scolded his servant? The 
question we have to consider is not whether we are changing, but 
whether the changes which are taking place threaten our national 
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and social life. We are safe in affirming as a general truth that 
barbarous peoples perish by violence from without, civilized na- 
tions decay from within. The most timid could hardly imag- 
ine that we shall be overwhelmed by foreign foes, unless the 
source of the national life first be tainted and corruption waste 
our strength. It is equally plain that many things which are 
brought forward as symptomatic of declining moral tone and 
vitality can hardly deserve serious consideration. The little 
knot of anarchists in New York and Chicago have really noth- 
ing to do with us. They are the birth of social and political 
conditions other than ours, and the spirit by which they are gov- 
erned is as foreign to our thought and life as a ward caucus 
would be to the method of government in the kingdom of Da- 
homey. The only anarchists who properly belong to us are 
the lynchers and vigilantes, and they ply their trade in the in- 
terest of law and order. The fear of immigration, which the 
bomb-throwers have intensified, is foolish, Known criminals, 
idiots, and paupers are excluded, and that suffices. For the rest, 
the peasant millions who come hither bring to us the best and 
purest blood of Europe and of the world ; and as the great nations 
of Christendom are of mixed descent, there is no reason for think- 
ing that the intermingling of different noble races on this conti- 
nent will lead to degeneracy. Rather is it to be believed that a 
higher type of manhood will be the result. Let, then, the disin- 
herited of the earth still seek these shores, and if their children 
prove wiser and stronger than ours, let them inherit the land. 
Here is a fair field and wide; here are opportunity and invitation 
to every man to do the best he can. 

Of Mormonism, too, as a national danger, much that is super- 
ficial and idle is spoken and written. The Mormons are sober, 
industrious, and thrifty, and their acceptance of polygamy is our 
only grievance against them. But polygamy, beyond all question, 
we need not fear at all. Even among the Mormons it exists in 
comparatively few instances. It is a barbarous institution, and 
is found only where women are held in the bondage of ignorance 
and servitude. No man who has regard for his peace or com- 
fort would think of having two wives in a country in which 
women have become so intelligent and independent that the only 
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sure way of living happily with even one is to be humble and 
obedient. Sensuality with us, we may be reasonably certain, 
will not take the form of polygamy. The problem which will 
present itself for solution is not whether a man shall have one or 
several wives, but whether he shall have one or none at all; and 
whatever the future of Mormonism may be, here in the United 
States it must cease to be polygamous. 

With clamorous and persistent emphasis it is urged from 
many sides that drunkenness threatens the ruin of our institu- 
tions. It not unfrequently happens that men are most vociferous 
in denouncing abuses when the evil has begun to disappear, just 
as soldiers often make the greatest show of courage when the 
enemy have turned their backs. Whether or not Gladstone’s 
dictum that alcohol is a greater scourge than war, pestilence, 
and famine combined, be mere rhetoric, it cannot be shown 
that any nation or people has been destroyed by intoxicating 
drink. The English have been and area nation of drinkers, 
and they are the predominant race of the world. I have no 
knowledge of a population of total abstainers who have ever 
enjoyed civil and political liberty; and though I will not say, 
with an English prelate, that it is better to be free than to be 
sober, yet I will say that the methods of dealing with sin in 
general are the proper methods for counteracting the evil of 
drunkenness, and that it is absurd to attempt to persuade the 
American people that the permanence of their institutions de- 
pends on their becoming a nation of total abstainers. It is a 
law of human nature that excessive pressure brought to bear on 
any special form of moral evil results in other evils; and now, 
when various influences are diminishing intemperance in Amer- 
ica, there seems to be no sufficient reason for calling upon the 
state to prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor. 
The less we bring the government into our private personal and 
domestic affairs, the freer and the happier shall we be. 

But whatever opinions we may hold as to the best means of 
promoting sobriety, there is no question that the evil of intem- 
perance in this country was much greater in the early part of the 
century than at present; and the wave continues to subside. 
Alison the historian has shown that drunkenness is essentially 
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the vice of savages and barbarians; and it is easy to observe in a 
cultivated people that those who are least civilized suffer most 
injury from indulgence in drink. Education, in opening up new 
sources of pleasure and lending diversity to the interests which 
rob life of some of its wearying monotony, helps to liberate us 
from the sway of appetite, and thus makes the attraction of ani- 
mal indulgence less irresistible. Then the motives to labor, 
which are greater here than elsewhere, are, at the same time, 
reasons for sobriety. In no other society are the weak pushed 
so pitilessly to the wall, do the strong so uniformly succeed ; 
and drink, unless it be pure, which it rarely is, and unless it be 
used with moderation, which is not to be hoped for, weakens 
the body, dulls the mind, and deadens the moral sense. Hence, 
to drink is to be weak, is to have in the race for life an un- 
steady step, a clouded intellect, and an infirm purpose; and in 
the growing light of this truth men see more and more plainly 
that indulgence of this kind is not only wrong but foolish. 
Hence the voice of public opinion, through whatever organ it 
utters itself, becomes more and more emphatic in denouncing 
intemperance. The railway president knows that a glass of 
whisky may wreck a train, the ship-owner that it may sink a ves- 
sel, the bank director that it may rob his vault, the clergyman 
perceives that the saloon hurts the church, the statesman that 
it leads to lawbreaking, and the physician that it undermines 
health; and even those who, feeling most keenly the weight 
and weariness of modern life, would sacrifice almost anything 
to bring back the careless lightheartedness of the early pagan 
Greeks, are driven to confess that Bacchus cannot be a helpful 
god for us. , 

But does not the organization of labor forbode evil? In all 
ages and countries he who earns his bread in the sweat of his 
brow earns it hardly. Work is good ; but to be forced to work 
at a master’s bidding, to be forced to work day by day, or lack 
shelter and nourishment for one’s self and wife and child, this 
is evil; and the effort and tendency of Christian civilization and 
popular government, in theory, at least, is to lighten the burden 
and sweeten the bitter bread of those who toil with their hands. 
Bossuet declared that the rich are received into the church only on 
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condition that they become the servants of the poor; and it will 
not be found possible to reconcile democracy to the accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of those who refuse to become the 
benefactors of the people. To seek to improve the condition of 
working-men and working-women by all lawful means, whether 
the effort be made by themselves or by national and State legis- 
latures enlightened by the wisdom of the best and fairest minds, 
is to do patriotic work, is to labor for one of the principal objects 
for which such a government as ours exists. 

But will the labor organizations be able to promote the in- 
terests of working-men? He who bears the burden best knows 
how heavy it is, and it surely cannot lead to harm that they 
who contribute most to our material well-being should tell us 
at what cost of suffering and sorrow we have comfort and in- 
dulge in luxury. We profess to believe that men are brothers 
and equal, and we thereby commit ourselves to labor to make 
them so. As yet the masses of those who toil are Christian, and 
believe that obedience to law is inseparable from their own and all 
men’s welfare ; and a popular government, if it would last, must 
leave nothing undone that may keep such faith from becoming 
impossible, Since the mass of mankind are savages, barbarians, 
and slaves, it may be that a free and enlightened people, who 
have learned to look at things as they are, and not as they ap- 
pear to fleshly eyes in Mammon’s temple, ought to abandon once 
for all the project of underbidding the nations in the markets 
of the world. Laws beyond the reach of legislative enactments 
control the price of labor, but laws beyond the reach of the 
whole human race make intellectual, moral, and physical degra- 
dation inevitable when the working-man is not paid sufficient 
hire. May it not be that popular government is imperiled by 
the existence of manufacturing centers which supply goods to 
the markets,of the world at less cost than they can be made by 
pariahs and coolies? Of the only real question which the two 
great parties have now to join issue upon, what leader is there 
in either who takes other than a financial and economic view? 
Might it not be well, leaving out of question for the moment 
whether the country shall thereby be made richer or poorer, to 
consider whether it is wise, in a democratic society and a popular 
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government, to pursue a policy which fosters centers of revolu- 
tionary turbulence, intellectual darkness, and moral degradation, 
the only obvious result of which is an increase of paupers and 
millionaires? Or must we on this vital subject, as in literature 
and fashion, be only servile imitators of Europe? If the Eng- 
lish and the Chinese are willing to sell us goods cheaper than we 
can make them without dragging a large portion of our popula- 
tion into vice and misery, why prevent them by a prohibitive 
tariff? And if free trade should throw large numbers of factory 
hands out of employment, is there not other and more healthful 
work for them to do in a country in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of European peasants make homes for themselves every 
year? And if the property of millionaires should depreciate in 
consequence, did they not build without any pledge that protec- 
tion would be eternal, or that it would endure even ten years? 

The modern industrial system, in spite of the philanthropic 
efforts of individuals, churches, and governments, is a sacrifice 
of human beings to capital, ‘ta consumption of men, which, by 
the wasting of the vital forces of individuals, by the weakening 
of whole generations, by the breaking up of families, by the ruin 
of morality, and the destruction of the joyousness of work, has 
brought civilized society into imminent peril.” The evils which 
Henry George and others ascribe to our system of land tenure 
are in fact the results of modern industrialism, and hitherto 
human wisdom and ingenuity have failed to discover a remedy 
for what seems to be a vice of constitution. Capital, steam, and 
electricity, organized and controlled by shrewd and capable men 
whose one object is gain, act upon a population of operatives 
like a malarial poison. How else shall we account for the fact 
that under a popular government, in a country whose immeasur- 
able resources we have hardly begun to explore, pauperism has 
become a chronic disease, while in all our great cities and manu- 
facturing centers what seems to be an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the rich and the poor rises like a cyclonic cloud on the 
horizon? 

A democracy where the millions own nothing and the few 
own millions, must fatally fall a prey to socialistic, communistic, 
and anarchic turbulence; and though so far there is no proper 
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soil here for such germs to sprout in, the policy which uses all 
the powers of government to build nests for paupers who, like 
unfledged birds, shall eat only when capitalists drop food into 
their mouths, will soon supply the lacking conditions. Where 
there is apparent danger we are timid; where there is real peril 
we are blindly confident. We forget that democracy is but a 
form of government, and a form which in the world’s history has 
been little tried and generally tried with poor success. If we 
have been able to found a durable state with what elsewhere and 
hitherto has been the least stable kind of government, our suc- 
cess is to be ascribed to causes some of which have ceased to 
exist while others are disappearing. Our enormous growth in 
wealth and population blinds us to the truth that the end of 
popular government is not to make a country rich and populous, 
but to establish morality as the basis of life and law. Character, 
and not wealth or numbers, is our social ideal. Good government 
is the government of good and wise men, and where the many 
rule, as with us, the state ought to foster modes of life and to 
favor kinds of work which are most favorable to wisdom and 
virtue; whereas here not only the tendencies of the age, but the 
deliberate efforts of government, are helping to build up centers 
of population which neither the family nor religion nor educa- 
tion can preserve from physical, mental, and moral degeneracy. 
And worse than all, even to utter such thoughts is to speak in a 
desert which sends not back even an echo. All that the two 
great political parties now contend for is whether this or that 
hundred thousand men shall have the offices, which is really a 
matter of no concern at all to the nation ; but neither of them will 
honestly take sides on a question which is of critical urgency and 
intimately related to the permanence of free institutions. Be- 
yond the economic aspects of free trade and protective tariff 
there lies the great problem whether a democratic country ought 
to lend its influence to the building up of populous industrial 
centers. But policy is not shaped by principle, and politics has 
come to mean personal profit; and in the next presidential cam- 
paign neither party will honestly take issue on the only question 
of vital concern presented to them, but both of them will continue 
to palter in a double sense, to play fast and loose, to be protec- 
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tionists here and free-traders there, and they will not even permit 
the national vote to proclaim what the people really think or de- 
sire. Hancock was beaten because he said the tariff is a local 
question, whereas every man knows that this is all it is or ever 
has been in the minds of politicians, who lost confidence in the 
soldier, not because he failed to see things as they are, but be- 
cause he was simple enough to tell the truth. 

It would inspire one with new hope, with a livelier faith in 
the destiny of popular government and of democratic institu- 
tions, could this great question, not in its financial aspects alone, 
but in its bearings on the intellectual, moral, and religious life of 
the people, on the character and prospects of the nation and the 
republic, be made an open and honest issue. But it will not be 
so. The working-men, in their blindness, will favor protection ; 
the farmers, in a listless and timid manner, will lean to free trade ; 
and the capitalists and the wire-pullers will have things their own 
way. Meanwhile, whatever fault we may find with our social 
and political life, there is no other actually existing and discern- 
ible which a wise man ought to choose in preference. 


J. L. SPALDING. 





THE RECOIL OF PIRACY. 


THERE are two prominent reasons why the good old maxims, 
that are repeated by everybody, are lived up to by so few. One 
is, that their terms are susceptible of varying definitions; the 
other, that the consequences of conduct which they predicate are 
generally too remote to be grasped by the average imagination. 
All this is peculiarly true of the maxim that “ Honesty is the 
best policy.” And it is peculiarly illustrated in the attitude of 
America regarding literary piracy; yet much proof has accumu- 
lated that the maxim holds good even in that case, and that the 
piracy has recoiled to the serious injury of the nation which has 
supposed itself to profit by it. 

As to definitions: the gentry who are accused of piracy 
indignantly repudiate the term, because their proceedings are 
within the law, that is, within the law of their own country. 
This identical answer, however, could have been made by the 
Algerines to Commodore Decatur. In Algiers piracy was within 
the law too. Great Britain might send a navy over here, as we 
sent one to Algiers, to stop proceedings which our own laws will 
not stop, and to collect an indemnity for the millions of which a 
most important class of her citizens has been despoiled by the 
“industry ” of a certain class of ours. Yet if she were to do so, 
we probably should answer, with many shrieks of the eagle, 
that we proposed to be governed by our own laws, and not by 
those of Great Britain—an answer logically identical with the 
answers that the Dey of Algiers returned to all arguments but 
those he saw in the mouths of Decatur’s guns. 

Until some forty or fifty years ago the American publishers 
of foreign books did little to reconcile their competing interests. 
The house which got possession of a desirable foreign book first, 
and brought it into the market first, if other things were even, 
made most out of it If any other printer thought, rightly or 
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wrongly, that he could make money by an opposition edition, he 
was apt, unless deterred by personal considerations, to get one 
out. But it took very little experience to show that, as things 
were then, an opposition edition seldom could pay. If one set 
of pages in type, or stereotype plates, could be paid for by the 
sale of a thousand impressions, and a profit realized on the sale 
of another thousand, an opposition set of stereotype plates selling 
that second thousand would be but barely paid for; and unless 
the sale should reach two thousand there would be a loss, proba- 
bly, on the edition coming out last. Should there be three edi- 
tions, still less would there be a chance of a profit on any. So it 
came to be realized that if one publisher got out a book, it was 
best, in ordinary cases, for other publishers to let it alone.* There- 
fore competition was, in the main, restricted to facilities for get- 
ting foreign books out first, and sometimes even, in imitation 
of the enterprise of certain newspapers, special plans were made 
to meet vessels coming in with books. A quicker plan was, how- 
ever, to pay the English printer to send over a set of proofs before 
the book was printed, or of sheets before they were bound; and 
thus grew up the habit of buying “ advance sheets.” But, except 
in the case of established authors, this was “ buying a pig in a 
poke.” What was to be done about the untried authors? Many 
more books appeared from them than from the established ones, 
and, of course, among them were all the germs of future fame 
and of connections which, though of doubtful present value to 
the publisher, might be important later. 

To meet such questions, there gradually grew up, between, 
say, 1850 and 1876, the unwritten law now somewhat widely 
known, but less widely understood, of “ trade courtesy.” It not 
only prevented ruinous competition between American pub- 
lishers, but also secured to foreign authors most of their rights. 
It was, as I have intimated, simply the result of an enlightened 
self-interest, but eventually so enlightened as to give an unusual 


* Recent occurrences have shown apparent exceptions to this rule, but 
they are only apparent. The only reason why judicious publishers now issue 
so many books with the prospect of opposition editions before them, is to keep 
up connections that they hope will again be valuable. Detailed reasons will 
appear later. 
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degree of recognition, perhaps in most cases of sympathetic recog- 
nition, to the good old proverb mentioned at the outset. 

The law began with a tacit agreement to prevent the type- 
setting for a book by two houses, by leaving the book to the 
house first announcing its intention to print it. An announce- 
ment, to be official, it was soon agreed, must be made in some 
recognized medium, and the New York “Commercial Adver- 
tiser” was so recognized. Some houses, however, got to an- 
nouncing everything they could hear of as forthcoming—even, 
by occasional mistakes, some American books already printed ; 
and so latterly it grew to be generally agreed that the announce- 
ment must be made only when a book was actually in hand. 
But one house could import a book as well as another, and so, 
even with this provision, official announcements were often simul- 
taneous, and therefore futile for the purpose in view. This, as 
well as that sense of fairness which is at least ready to respond 
when self-interest backs it up, made it natural to give the pref.- 
erence to the house that had bought advance sheets, or that by 
some contract had secured the sanction of the author. In fact, 
the announcement system was never intended to supersede the 
purchase or contract system, but only to supplement it in the 
case of new authors where purchase or contract was dangerous. 
It was not natural for new foreign authors to take their own 
risks in America as new authors sometimes do in their own coun- 
tries, and difficulties of communication did not favor either sub- 
mitting manuscripts here before printing them at home, or hold- 
ing back books there until the American publishers could decide 
from advance sheets. As a matter of fact, then, contracts were 
mainly restricted to the works of tried authors; and, under the 
régime of trade courtesy, the contracts of one house were gener- 
ally respected by the other houses. Untried authors of promise 
were generally taken up, not by contract, but by priority of an- 
nouncement, and these announcements were likewise respected, 
some arrangement being made when announcements were simul- 
taneous. It was farther agreed, however, that a house taking the 
risk of an untried author should have the right of first considera- 
tion of the author’s other works, and although it was impractica- 
ble for one house to look very closely into another's relations with 
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an author, and insist upon their being what they should be, the 
sentiment became distinct that a house, to retain its right of first 
consideration of an author's works, must make terms satisfactory 
to him. Moreover, a house making a success with an author’s 
first book was generally eager enough, in its own interest, to se- 
cure his second from the author himself, and to propitiate him 
by payment of a reasonable share of any profit made on the first. 

Yet in exceptional cases the absence of statutory law per- 
mitted some just complaint and a good deal of unjust grum- 
bling. The latter came from authors who were not appreciated 
here as highly as they thought they ought to be, or as highly as 
the enthusiasm of their admirers led them to suppose they were, 
in spite of their publishers’ reports. Some complaints, too, 
came from authors fatuous enough to sell to their European pub- 
lishers their rights for the whole world, and then, after the pub- 
lishers had sub-sold the rights for America, to abuse them for 
not giving the money to the authors, or to abuse the American 
publishers for not paying the money a second time to them. 

Despite all these complaints and uncertainties, however, it is 
the simple truth, confirmed by the vast majority of eminent En- 
glish authors, that, under trade courtesy, most authors of conse- 
quence got their just dues, and that those of no consequence 
did too, but the latter were not always satisfied with them. 
Thus trade courtesy grew to have the essential features of an 
International Copyright Law, and though, like all usages, and, 
for that matter, like all laws, it had its gaps and defects, it turned 
some millions of well-earned dollars into the pockets of authors 
to whom the American people's obligations are simply immeasur- 
able, and it gave our young literature a chance to grow without 
the blighting shadow of unnatural competition which is now 
thrown over it by the break-down of that system and the inade- 
quacy of our laws. 

Under trade courtesy, the houses that were able to commend 
themselves to authors were gradually building up a clientage 
very tempting to adventurers willing to take it without paying 
for it; moreover, before the war trade courtesy existed largely 
because the natural distribution of industries then prevented the 
undue crowding of labor and capital into manufacturing. Dur- 
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ing the war, though manufactures had been unduly stimulated at 
the general expense by the protective tariff, they had been so 
confined to matters demanded by the war that trade courtesy 
still remained safe. But when peace came, under the protective 
system the increase of manufactures at the expense of other 
pursuits became enormous, and finally began to overflow even 
into the remote fields of letters, and to seek, as it was seeking 
elsewhere, material to work upon at almost any cost. Not only 
was it tempted by the preserves made through years of labor 
and no little fair-dealing by the established publishing houses, 
but it was, in a sense, crowded into those preserves by the gen- 
eral glut elsewhere. The manufacturers of machinery set up 
printing-offices and binderies right and left on credit. The 
paper mills needed more outlets for their excessive products, 
and to secure them, literally tempted adventurers into the pirat- 
ical publishing of vast piles of cheap books, which were largely 
forced into the markets at prices that not only paid no profits, 
but in most cases brought on failures that left the printers and 
binders in the lurch, and often the paper makers themselves. 

These two causes—the temptations to new-comers to break 
in on the clientage of the established houses, and the glut of 
manufactures—broke trade courtesy down. With it went proba- 
bly nine-tenths of the payment to foreign authors, and, what is 
of more immediate consequence to Americans, the best reading 
habits of our people and, at least until a remedy comes, the best 
prospects of our literature. 

I will now attempt to explain the grounds of these assertions. 

As to the payment to English authors: the inexperienced 
reader would probably suppose that two editions would simply 
divide the market, and that if only one paid the author, it could 
pay him at least half of what it would have paid if it had had 
the whole market. Such is apparently the view of some writers, 
to be commented on later. But I have already indicated why 
this cannot be. Books that will pay for type-setting and adver- 
tising and publishers’ office expenses once, will seldom pay for 
them twice, and very rarely three times. So the chance of a 
book’s paying is vastly decreased, instead of increased, by a 
multiplication of publishers. Of the many editions under piracy, 
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very few indeed have made any money, and unless money is 
made by publishers, it cannot long be paid to authors. 

As to the effect on the reading habits of our people: the 
general character of the cheap stuff poured on the market under 
piracy every intelligent reader knows. It includes the good 
things in light literature, but it also includes more bad things 
than were ever reprinted before. Under trade courtesy, books 
were always published for some reason in themselves. Now 
many are taken up only to keep the paper mills going, and 
to keep the series going. The numbers are published at reg- 
ular intervals, as periodicals, in order that they may have the 
cheap postage allowed periodicals, and that they may secure 
habitual buyers. To do this they must appear regularly, and if 
not enough attractive books appear to keep a series going, it 
must be filled in with what can be had. Moreover, as each book 
in a series is advertised in all the rest, many will “go” in a 
series, that could never go alone. 

But the increased reading of poor novels in place of good 
ones is by no means the only or the most important damage 
done by the flood of pirated reprints. People in general no 
longer read much of anything that cannot be had in these cheap 
editions ; in other words, much of history, travel, belles-letires, 
or science. A publisher now expects to place only about a third 
of the number of a new, substantial book, native or foreign, that 
he could twelve years ago, so the publishing of such books is 
largely abandoned. 

Such books could then be successfully published largely, in 
virtue of a habit among some people of buying more books than 
they could read, either in the hope of reading them eventually, 
or for a certain satisfaction in having them. That habit was 
very valuable ; it not only tempted to good reading, but it was a 
sort of subvention, free from any of the objections to subven- 
tion, which made possible the publication of many valuable 
books that could not be published without it. That habit is 
killed. In the face of a novel by George Eliot for twenty cents, 
people who do not count their pennies before worse expendi- 
tures, count them before paying a dollar or two for a book by 
anybody else. 
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Not only is the publication of the more “solid” books thus 
restricted, but the lighter reprinted literature is issued in ob- 
jectionable forms. While most people are reading vastly more 
novels than before, to the exclusion of weightier matter, oddly 
enough, people who habitually do any serious work with books 
are probably reading fewer novels than before, and probably not 
as many as would be good for them. The opposition has forced 
too many of the good ones into type unfit for hard-worked eyes, 
and, it should be noted, for young ones too. Perhaps I may be 
indulged in a couple of personal illustrations of the way the pres- 
ent state of affairs works, though many readers can undoubtedly 
duplicate them from their own experience. On lately setting 
- sail for Antwerp, I was reminded, by the name of the place, of 
one of the delights, it may have been one of the perverse delights, 
of my boyhood—a big, yellow-covered, octavo edition of a blood- 
and-thunder novel, called “ Quentin Matsys, the Blacksmith of 
Antwerp.” I sent for the book, thinking that if it was no worse 
than I remembered it, it would do my young people no harm, 
and would interest them in the history of the charming old town, 
and, through that, of the entire Netherlands—a history of im- 
mense value to Americans, which has been once written ina 
way that Americans are proud of. A “Seaside” edition of the 
novel was brought to me, in print so poor that nobody ought to 
read it. I sent again for the old though adequate edition, but the 
cheap and worthless one had crowded it out of existence. 

Again, there is a living novelist whose works J greatly enjoy, 
and rank in their field next to Thackeray’s. Two or three 
of his books I have not been able to read. I will not name 
them, for they are published by a valued friend of mine in an 
edition not fit to read, because the opposition editions would 
make him lose money on a better one. 

This state of affairs brings about some queer results. The 
head of the New York Mercantile Library was lately quoted as 
saying that that institution now buys the finest editions it can 
get; that its readers will not be satisfied with anything else ; and 
this was pointed to as an indication that the taste of the people 
in book-making is improving. It is true that the great wxsthetic 
advances since the Centennial Exposition have influenced book- 
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making in the inadequate number of cases where, under the 
régime of piracy, real book-making is attempted ; but to attribute 
this advance to piracy would be an amusing extreme of post hoc 
propter hoc. So far as the influence of piracy is concerned, the 
experience of the Mercantile Library would go to indicate that 
its patrons are more and more the class that used to buy and 
own books, and that they, of course, demand fine editions of a cer- 
tain kind of literature rather than the illegible ones which are 
now often the only alternative. Perhaps the same cause is fore- 
ing a taste for fancy book-making, in the few cases where a lim- 
ited market permits it; but either way, good average editions, 
which average people would at one time have bought for them- 
selves, are now disappearing, with the habit of buying them. 

The decreased demand for books has been largely attributed 
to the increased demand for periodicals. But it ought not to be 
to any very great extent. Thedemand for periodicals has grown 
gradually, and little, if any, faster than have our other interests. 
It has also been attributed in some degree to the increased size 
of the Sunday papers and the rage for household decoration. 
But, allowing for all these things, there still remains the fact of 
the enormous mass of cheap reprints, and it is a fact big enough 
in itself, and in its direct effects on other publishing, to account 
for all I have described. 

Now the reader who wishes to know both sides of this whole 
question may reasonably ask, if the pirates can make money 
through cheap editions, why the other publishers cannot? 
Their doing so would not lessen the evils already outlined, but 
so frequent a question may as well be answered. In the first 
place, as already stated, hardly any of the pirates have made 
money ; probably only the one who went in with enough capital 
and ability to overshadow the others. In the second place, a 
publisher paying royalty cannot compete with one who pays 
none. To compete successfully with the pirates, any other 
publisher must turn pirate. And there are even more rea- 
sons for this than the financial one. To compete with any 
series regularly and frequently issued, any other series must 
also be regularly and frequently issued, and moreover it must 
contain as many good books. The pirate not only keeps up 
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his issue by including much stuff that some publishers would 
not touch, but he helps himself to good books already contracted 
for by other publishers, as none but a pirate can, 

The effects upon our own authors have already been inci- 
dentally alluded to, but deserve dwelling upon a little more. As 
already indicated, the cheap series compete disastrously with 
everything not included in them; not only with more expensive 
editions of the same books, which they have, toa great extent, 
kept out of the market, but with more expensive books of all 
kinds, Of even the latter sort, not included in the series, they 
appear to have cut down the sales about two-thirds. The for- 
eign authors, whose resources from America are cut off, are sup- 
ported, though less comfortably than heretofore, by their own 
work at home; but our own authors never profited in England 
as English authors have profited here, and at home they have 
to struggle in competition with this overwhelming mass of un- 
paid-for opposition. 

It has been asked why our own authors do not publish their 
books in a form to compete with the cheap series? For the two 
good reasons that they do not want to do so, and that they can- 
not. They do not want to do so, because they naturally like to 
see their books decently dressed, and to choose their own pub- 
lishers. Despite Byron’s joke with Murray, which their well- 
known relations conspicuously prove a joke, and despite some 
recent utterances of another writer (of but one book, I believe), 
authors have declared that the normal relation of author and 
publisher, especially in our day, is one of such mutual confi- 
dence and helpfulness that choosing a publisher is almost next to 
choosing a wife. Those who so think, seem to prefer publishers 
who observe trade courtesy, and who, therefore, as already ex- 
plained, cannot compete advantageously with the pirates. Our 
authors cannot compete with the cheap series, not only for the ob- 
vious reason that books paying royalty cannot compete with those 
which do not, but also because there are few copyright books, 
and exceedingly few good ones, out of which as much money 
can be made in a poor edition as in a good one. 

The overwhelming competition of foreign stolen goods which 
our laws encourage is not only a cruelty to our authors, but is 
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embarrassing their production by driving them into hack work, 
and is a deterrent, happily not always an effective one, to young 
persons of talent from entering that profession. When they do 
embrace it, their chances of attention are materially obstructed. 
Twelve years ago any author whom a standard publishing house 
would vouch for could be tested without any such risk as must 
now be incurred. Of late, some good houses have even got 
into the habit of returning unopened all manuscripts by un- 
known authors. 

So much regarding books under the system of piracy. Now 
for a few instructive facts concerning an allied interest where a 
legal decision has made piracy impossible. The law has ad- 
vanced far enough to protect a foreigner’s rights in his material 
things, even in a manuscript, and even in what the manuscript 
contains, so long as it is unpublished. «It is in a book printed 
from the manuscript that his right is not recognized. The book 
may be used by any legal owner to be reprinted from. But, by 
one of the logical absurdities inherent in the trying to be just and 
unjust at the same time, if the contents of the manuscript are 
given to the public, not in a book, but in spoken words, they 
must not be duplicated, even through memory. Hence stage- 
rights are protected, while book-rights are not. So long as an 
author does not sella copy of his play or his music, he can collect 
his royalties from the stage. From this it comes that our laws, 
which permit the people to steal books for their intellectual and 
moral culture, sometimes make it impossible for them to steal, or 
even to buy, the music of a new popular opera, or the words of 
anew popular play. Lately, when Sarah Bernhardt acted “ Theo- 
dora” here, the “book of the play ” did not contain the actual 
words which nine-tenths of the audience needed, but a mere sum- 
mary. No one could follow the play with it. Had the actual 
play been published, royalties on its representations could not 
have been collected in America. 

But note the effect on the stage of even this left-handed pro- 
tection of authors’ rights. The stage is flourishing, while the 
book-stores are languishing. People freely give a dollar and a 
half for an evening at the theater, who, some moralists think, 
should be protected from the necessity of giving more than 
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twenty cents for a book; yet the book, in proper form, would be 
a resource of many evenings for them and their children and 
their children’s children. As a result of the prosperity of the 
theaters, our authors are trying to write plays, knowing that the 
money is there; and are devoting their powers less to works that 
benefit the people more cheaply, and, in most cases, longer and 
more effectively. In American literature this is the time of 
“The Gilded Age.” That play has paid the authors more, Iam 
told, than all their other works. 

_The golden age was the time of trade courtesy. Contrast the 
state of our literature now with what it was then. During that 
time we had something of Cooper and Irving and Poe, virtually 
all of Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Prescott, 
and Motley, and the most that we have had from Bancroft, 
Holmes, and Mrs. Stowe. During that time, too, came—not to 
attempt to mention all worth mentioning—Parkman, Lowell, 
Stedman, Howells, James, Clemens, Cable, and Warner. Since 
they rose there has been time enough to see who are rising. 


There is some coming genius to be grateful for, but let the reader 
himself judge whether our literature has any such prospects 


under piracy as it had under even an imperfect substitute for 
justice, 

It will be strange if such a judgment does not give the final 
demonstration that the piracy which our laws permit, under the 
plea of “cheap literature for the people,” has vitiated the peo- 
ple’s reading, destroyed most of their book-stores, deteriorated 
the forms in which average books are published, diminished the 
supply of books above average, done cruel injustice to that class 
of citizens to whom the country owes more, perhaps, than to any 
other, and seriously darkened the future of our literature. 

Now as to the remedy. There is an impression somewhat 
current that if the American people attempt to correct this ab- 
surdity and right this wrong, they will do it only in a niggard 
and compromising way. A recent writer, of whose qualifications 
for an opinion on the subject, either as creator of literature or 
disseminator of it, I am not informed, has been proclaiming this 
opinion of his countrymen through the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
magazine, and has obtained for it quite a wide acceptance among 
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people whose opinion of us is of consequence. I venture to take 
the view that the American people, as a people, do not know nor 
care anything about the subject; but that if they can be got to 
pay attention to it, they will care, and will care in the reasonable 
way. Yet it is not to be denied that there is a certain limited 
section of them, mainly in a single city, whose views upon sun- 


dry public questions are based on the assumption of national 
meanness and stupidity, whose thoughts seem to be ever di- 
rected, sometimes with the best of intentions, to finding some 
scheme which shall appear honest and still enable people to 
enjoy the fruits of dishonesty. The writer referred to, Mr. Pear- 
sall Smith, has revived such a plan, already several times ex- 
ploded, to let bold men bear the losses of testing new authors, 
and skulkers come in to share the profits on those proved to 
be good. Every such scheme is, in its nature, impracticable. 
The only practicable method is to defend the author's rights 
over the thing he has made, as you would the shoemaker’s, 
and let details adjust themselves under natural laws. But Mr. 
Smith’s plan is attracting some attention, and an attempt to 
make it work would delay anything better; so, though it has 
lately been well handled elsewhere, it must be examined again 
here. Its main provisions are to make illegal the publishing of 
books without royalty stamps, and to force the author, whether 
he will or not, to sell such stamps to any one who wants to 
publish a book, whether he knows how to publish or not. The 
promoter of the scheme brands an author's exercising any choice 
of publisher as, in the offensive sense, “ monopoly,” a word much 
used by a certain class of writers to arouse prejudice against any 
institution they do not happen to like. It has been much used in 
this way against an institution sometimes supposed to be rather 
closely identified with the progress of civilization, and known as 
private property. Mr. Smith, though the evident purity of his 
motives indicates that he is not aware of it, happens to be using 
that same term against that same institution. The case is not 
affected, any more than was the case of the Algerines before 
alluded to, by the fact that the foreigner’s property is not recog- 
nized by the country’s laws. Mr. Smith frankly ignores all such 
“abstract” questions, however, and confines himself to what he 
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is pleased to consider “practicable;” but that gives him no 
right to fasten the demagogue’s favorite label upon a policy 
which seemingly he wishes himself to be considered as regarding 
“too good for human nature’s daily food.” 

It is true that Mr. Gladstone so uses the expression too. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s business interests in books are of such minor 
consequence to him that his other pursuits have never allowed 
him the time to understand them. Then, Mr. Gladstone’s views 
are opposed by Mr. Huxley, a man of at least equal eminence 
for judgment, and with relatively vastly greater interests impell- 
ing him to understand this subject. To be consistent, those who 
attack monopolies in writings must attack them in inventions 
too. But a thought in things is more closely associated than 
a thought in words with what human experience recognizes 
readily as property. This scheme, however, not only ignores 
the whole tendency of civilization to defend a man’s control 
over whatever he produces, but is directly in the face of all 
experience in this particular subject. No nation treats its own 
authors so, or even foreign authors, when it pays them any 
attention at all. How it could be made to work in our case does 
not appear; why it cannot, should not be very difficult to 
understand. 

It seems to be gotten up in entire unconsciousness of the pe- 
culiarities of books as property. It assumes that the demand for 
them is practically unlimited ; that the more made, the more can 
be sold. Thus Mr. Smith quotes, in its support, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who said, when fruitlessly advocating virtually the 
same scheme before the British Commission, in opposition to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer: “The more [publishers for any book] 
the better. . . . It matters not . . . whether there is 
one or a hundred.” Now it does matter. Authors cannot make 
money unless publishers do, and there is not one book in ten thou- 
sand out of which one publisher cannot make a hundred times as 
much money as a hundred publishers can. Take the case of even 
_ an enormously successful book, such as does not appear more 

than once in several years. Suppose, to use round numbers, that 
100,000 copies sell, in ordinary shape, at a dollar each. The pub- 
lisher would clear about $25,000, and any publisher would be 
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glad to contract to give an author $20,000 if the latter would 
contract to give him such a book. Now supposea hundred pub- 
lishers sell a thousand copies each. Not one of them would make 
a cent, and, of course, not one of them could contract to give the 
author a cent. If the book were sold at a lower price (and very 
few can sell 100,000 at any price), the showing would be still 
less favorable. 

And not only would Sir Charles Trevelyan’s hundred pub- 
lishers be supplied but once every few years with a book that 
they could all handle without loss, but, roughly speaking, ten pub- 
lishers could not be supplied more than once a year with a book 
that they could all make money on, or five publishers with more 
than ten books a year; and, in fact, on only about one book in 
five can one publisher make money. Mr. Smith not only joins 
Sir Charles in erroneously assuming the contrary, but supports 
his assumptions upon some alleged facts which carry impres- 
sions that are not facts at all. 

He says: “In so large a market for books as the United 
States affords, the circulation of popular books, within certain 
limits, increases in direct proportion with every reduction in 
price.” “ Popular books, within certain limits,” is a phrase that 
may mean almost anything, and therefore may mean something 
concerning which the assertion is true. Of the vast majority 
of books, however, even of books considered popular, it is not 
true. But it would be of no consequence if it were true of 
all, for an increase of sale, “in direct proportion with every 
reduction of price,” is simply a decrease of profit. To make it 
worth while to lower the price, the increase of sale must be not 
in “direct,” but somewhere near geometrical, proportion, which 
it very rarely is. 

He further says: “ Of the reprints of the most popular novels, 
histories, and religious works, 500,000 low-priced copies, and even 
more, are sometimes issued.” ‘“ Most popular” and “sometimes ” 
are terms which may save this assertion. They cannot, however, 
if the assertion be applied to more than half a dozen novels since 
piracy began. I doubt if a single one has been sold in that num- 
ber, and should not be surprised if of only five or six one half 
that number of copies had been sold. I should be astonished 
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to find the assertion correct regarding a single history, and doubt 
it regarding any religious work. The same paragraph asserts 
that large numbers in library styles are also reprinted. As a 
rule, the reprinting in library styles of novels is, under cheap 
competition, abandoned, and of other works vastly reduced. 

The fact is that books are not, to any extent, like grain and 
cloth: something of which the public will, in time, use, at 
some price, all that is likely to be produced. Even the pub- 
lisher of the “ Seaside Library ” found that out when, if report 
speaks truly, some million copies, that he supposed he had sold, 
came back on his hands. Yet I wish to speak only of the de- 
mand for books published in the only way yet evolved for mak- 
ing them pay the authors. Books published in other ways do 
not touch our case, although Mr. Smith cites them as if they 
did; and there is reason, too, to suppose that even the pirated 
cheap series cannot be reasoned from as a fixed institution, any 
more than can the publications of the defunct ‘“ American Book 
Exchange” (which Mr. Smith also seems to allude to), for the 
series have depended so much on a rapid use of the accumulations 
of the past, that it is not unlikely that they may, in any event, 
soon have to suspend for farther accumulations. For all books, 
then, except one in many thousands, the demand, so far as we can 
see, will always be limited. They are among the first things 
that Economy generally attacks, and among the last that Luxury 
generally demands. To know the narrow fields they can reach, 
and to select those which are apt to reach those fields, is the first 
function of normal publishing. Somebody must do this in the 
first instance, even if the book is reprinted by somebody else as 
soon as the judgment is demonstrated wise. How able men 
could be got to make the judgment and invest on it, with that 
danger hanging over them (except as sometimes now in America, 
for the sake of a hoped-for future), Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Mr. Gladstone do not show when they advocate the system for 
England. Until they show it their opinions on this subject are 
out of court. 

The second function of normal publishing is to prepare the 
ways for the book to its relatively sequestered markets. The de- 
mand has to be sought out and developed more carefully, probe 
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ably, than the demand for any other class of articles generally 
known. The advertising in newspapers and periodicals, by cir- 
culars, free copies, letters, interviews, and other ways, should 
differ for every book in amount, character, and expense. To ini- 
tiate and conduct it is in itself a difficult art. The mere selection 
of the papers in which to advertise a given book, requires ex- 
perience and aptitude. To fit the expenses to the book is more 
difficult still. The greatest failure in the American book trade 
of this generation was probably due to wasteful advertising, as 
much as to any other one cause; the most enviable success, per- 
haps, is due, as much as to any one thing, to skillful advertising. 

Moreover, so peculiar is the demand for a book, that form 
and price are very important. Some will reach their natural 
market at a high price, others can do so only at a low one. Al- 
most any book published at ten dollars could, did circumstances 
seem to warrant, be published in a different form at ten cents ; 
so could almost any ten-cent book be published at ten dollars. 
Where between these limits are the style and price to be fixed to 
strike the best demand? These questions require so much judg- 
ment that, in the offices of experienced publishers, they are more 
apt to be determined by consultation than by individual decision. 

Yet Mr. Smith’s scheme is based on the assumption that all the 
capacity a foreign author should be permitted to look for in an 
American publisher is the capacity to pay a moderate amount of 
royalty in advance; that anybody bitten with the mania for pub- 
lishing—a mania more frequent than is generally supposed—who 
can scrape together money enough to buy some royalty stamps 
and get a printer to take a flyer with him, shall be legally in- 
vited to handle, in this country, for Mr. Huxley or Lord Tenny- 
son, the difficult and complex interests I have described, and to 
break in upon and set at naught the delicate combinations de- 
voted to their interests by the competent men of their choice. 
If the payment by the second publisher could compensate for 
the deductions forced from the payment that could otherwise be 
made by the first, the scheme would be less objectionable; if it 
could exceed them, the scheme would be commendable. But 
such results are against all experience and against the obvious 
conditions of the case. An opposition edition generally takes 
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the profit out of a preceding edition, without making any for it- 
self. That has been the rule, even under piracy. Despite one 
conspicuous success at the ruinous expense of British and Amer- 
ican authors, most of the pirates have lost money. 

Most of the labors and risks of normal publishing are given 
to selecting, planning, and testing new books. Out of the minor- 
ity of successes the clientage is built up. Until the clientage is 
established, or stolen, the business is purely experimental, and 
the profits of the experimental part of it are always inadequate, 
except as they are realized later through the established client- 
age. Mr. Smith’s plan, as compared with the system of copy- 
right which he calls “ monopoly,” proposes to render the experi- 
mental part vastly more experimental, and wipe the clientage out. 
Whether, when he thinks it “monopoly ” not to give every pub- 
lisher a chance at every author, he would go so far as to give 
every mechanic a chance at every inventor, I do not know; but 
the two conditions are absolutely consistent with each other, 
and absolutely inconsistent with the development of publishing, 
manufacturing, invention, and authorship. 

Mr. Smith’s scheme rests on these three consciously or un- 
consciously assumed grounds: (1) that for Americans to defend 
a foreign author's rights over his own work, is to make an 
objectionable “ monopoly ;” (2) that the demand for books is 
practically unlimited; and (3) that readiness to take a certain 
wild risk is the only qualification that a foreign author should 
be permitted to demand in an American publisher. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith would say that this third proposition 
does not state him correctly, but that he suggests such conditions 
as the only ones attainable; but the nature of this proposition 
must be interpreted in connection with his first one. When he 
appears in the double character of friend of the foreign author 
and stigmatizer of his legitimate control over his own property, 
he is responsible for all that the latter attitude implies. 

On the grounds which, I trust, I have justly stated he says: 


‘It appears, therefore [italics mine], not only possible but quite probable, 
if a system of royalty copyright, with open competition in production and sale, 
can be attained, that British authors may now, and yet more largely in the 
future, derive their best rewards from America,” 
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This inference is drawn from the vast increase of sales under 
piracy. A more likely inference is that, if the pirates were 
called upon to pay royalty, while a few of them would lie in 
wait to seize what they could of any extraordinary results of 
other men’s enterprise, most of them would stop this multiplica- 
tion of books. 

Yet some authors have welcomed the plan, though mainly 
because it seems better than nothing. But it is opposed quite 
generally by authors whose income is derived from books to a 
degree sufficient to make their business aspects matter of serious 
consideration ; and the editor of the “ Nineteenth Century ” un- 
consciously “ gives away” Mr. Smith’s case when he says that 
“the minority of objectors would include the few strong men who 
have already been fortunate enough to arrange terms with the 
‘strong barons’ of the American publishing trade;” in other 
words, the objectors are the men whose books are most sold, and 
who, therefore, have most reason for the largest practical acquaint- 
ance with the case. 


Now a word regarding some of the authors’ comments on the 
scheme, published in the “ Nineteenth Century.” 


Sir Charles Trevelyan’s utterances, already quoted, were made 
in 1876. He may now be of a different opinion if he has real- 
ized that, whatever may be the fraction of the American market 
taken by the pirates, the fraction of the author’s profits destroyed 
is much greater. 

Mr. Haggard’s statement, that the plan is “ one to the formal 
adoption of which the American public appear to be favorably 
inclined,” is probably news to the American public, or at least 
to the limited portion of it that pays any attention to the subject. 

Mr. Morris’s letter is a fair type of a frequent grievance I 
have alluded to before. He claims that his American publisher 
has sold more of his books than he has accounted for, * because 
for many years past” Mr. Morris has “ been assured by Ameri- 
cans traveling in Europe that this book . . . is to be found 
on every drawing-room table in the great towns of the Eastern 
States, and a very popular sketch of American manners, published 
at New York some four or five years back, spoke of it as being, 
or as having been, in everybody’s hands.” This is simply one of 
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the large class of cases, familiar tc everybody versed in the sale of 
books, of an author being misled by inexperienced friends, who 
gauge the general enthusiasm by their own and, perhaps, that of 
their immediate circle. I do not know who Mr. Morris's pub- 
lisher is, but I do know that it is simply impossible that a book 
should be very widely read in America, among the classes Mr. 
Morris’s evidently appeals to, without my knowing of it, at least 
as one of the phenomena of the book-trade; and yet it is my mis- 
fortune never, so far as I can remember, to have seen Mr. Mor- 
ris’s book, or to have heard of it before. On reading his com- 
plaint, I inquired regarding the book from a friend who was 
lately selected by a leading literary editor to compile a volume 
of poetical selections, which has since been issued by a promi- 
nent English house. This person did not, at first, remember the 
book at all; but later recalled seeing it only in the possession of 
one family, whose name would at once be recognized here as 
associated with very exceptional culture. That family admires 
it profoundly, but it is evidently not yet as widely appreciated 
as it deserves, or as the author has been led to suppose. 

Mr. Justin M’Carthy is, as I have already explained, square 
against the facts in his expectation that “cheap editions 

help to the selling of costlier forms as well.” Yet 
Mr. Farrer wants “a wide market with low prices.” So, prob- 
ably, Mr. Farrer, being a benevolent man, would like to see 
everybody provided with “three acres and a cow;” but one wish 
is as hard of realization as the other, except temporarily in the 
cheap “series,” with its disregard of author’s rights and other 
fatal tendencies. There is no way out of the simple truth that 
authorship is difficult, and that publishing is difficult, and that 
the public, to have the benefits of them, have, in the long run, 
to pay such prices as they are perfectly ready to pay for other 
and often less valuable things. 

I hope that Mr. Arnold does us injustice. We may not have 
as much of his “delicacy” in matters of art, literary or other, 
as the people of France or Italy, whom he contrasts with us; but 
most of us received our blood from a race that loves fair play 
better than any other race on earth ; and I believe that if our peo- 
ple can be fairly educated on the right and wrong of this question, 
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they will see fair play done. At the same time, they are human 
enough not to make it superfluous to show them the side of 
policy, on which, perhaps, they are not materially worse than 
the French and Italians. One great trouble is, that the interests 
that can be readily appreciated are so small, so few dollars and 
so few people are immediately concerned, that questions which 
look larger keep this one out of sight. 

Mr. Huxley assumes too much in saying that he finds “ the 
moral principles by which the transatlantic English-speaking 
people propose to govern themselves in dealing with the prop- 
erty of British authors . . . from Mr. Pearsall Smith’s can- 
did exposition of them.” It is our loss in many ways that Mr. 
Huxley has not been among us long enough to know that when 
a man writes on a politico-economic subject from Philadelphia— 
which was until lately the leading manufacturing city of the 
United States—he is extremely apt to attribute to the American 
people opinions which a large portion of them, including those 
represented by the two leading universities, would be ashamed 
to hold. It was so with our inflated paper currency; it is so 
with our debased silver coinage; it is so with our Chinese 
exclusion of the products of foreign civilizations; and it is so 
with our encouragement of literary piracy, or of any restriction 
upon a foreign author's rights. Those who were ashamed of the 
first of these evils grew to be an effective majority; those 
ashamed of the second and third are nearly, if not quite, a major- 
ity now, and are soon to be effective; and those ashamed of the 
last, it is not wild to hope, will be a majority, and an effect- 
ive one, as soon as the people have had a reasonable degree of 
instruction upon a subject where the experience necessary to 
understand it is, in the nature of the case, restricted to very few; 
but this subject, fortunately, is already proving itself alive, in 
attracting the attention always paid to live subjects by inventors 
of schemes whose motives are in advance of their experience. 


Henry Hott. 
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WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH? 


PvuBLic schools are an invention of the state, to be operated 
only in the interest of the state. The state has no proper con- 
cern for individuals except in so far as it judges their good to 
affect its own interests. Personal weal it is bound to respect 
only to the degree in which it can make personal weal contrib- 
ute to the common weal. Its duties and relations to individ- 
uals are proprietary, not paternal. If a man cannot succeed 
when the state has done all for him that it is for its own inter- 
est to do, then he must either go to the wall or look to the 
church. The acceptance of these principles clears from the 
way some obstructions, and makes it easier to discuss the ques- 
tion as to the kind and degree of instruction which the state 
ought, through the agency of its schools, to impart. 

When we understand what an adult needs to be, in order to 
prove least of a nuisance to the state and most of a benefit, it is 
easy to state in general terms what sphere public schools ought 
to occupy, and within what lines their operation ought to be 
confined. As William von Humboldt stated the case, “ what- 
ever we wish to see introduced into the life of a nation must be 
first introduced into its schools.” Public schools we shall, then, 
want to treat as the digestive machinery, the stomach of the 
body-politic. 

In order to the common weal there are, in general, four things 
that an adult, man or woman, ought to know ; four things, there- 
fore, that the state ought to see that its children have a fair op- 
portunity to learn, viz.: to think, to work, to behave, and to love 
their country. What we have to say to the question submitted 
to us in this paper will fall conveniently under these four heads. 

First. Public schools ought to teach children to think. 
Whether in a mill-pond or in the swim of life, it is a man’s 
head that must be kept above water if his whole body will be 
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saved from drowning. Brain has the ascendant. Wits will 
win. Ideas, practical ideas, are the best “state aid.” Not- 
withstanding the golden rule, existence has to be struggled for 
and won by a square fight. As much as that is taught us by 
our Bibles and pulpits in reference to the world to come; ob- 
servation and experience teach us the same thing in relation to 
the life here. Calvinism is Darwinism on its celestial side and 
forward end. A teacher is not in condition to appreciate his 
own office till he understands that the chances of success are 
against the great majority of the pupils, that a difference of 
one distinct practical idea may turn the scale between rise and 
ruin, and that ignorant people will be the meat on which in- 
telligent people will feed, the puppets which they will work 
and make jump to their pull. 

We are dealing here with practical facts and prosaic condi- 
tions, and are in no mood for idealizing. Till we have gained 
far more than our present approach to the millennium, keenness 
will get to the top. Brightness is at a premium, goodness at a 
discount. People have to pay for being stupid. If the oil is 
out of their lamps, they simply cannot make them burn. Unen- 
lightened goodness can make no show in this world, whatever 
may be its prospects for the next. Mere brute force makes can- 
didacy for nothing better than a menagerie, and sagacity will 
carry the keys to the cages and dole out bones and proven- 
der with methodical frugality. Knowledge is power. Sense 
and discernment are the main avenue to preferment. Money 
cannot make brains, but brains can make money. 

All of this is intensely carnal and material, but this world of 
ours is first of all a carnal and material world; and, however 
beautiful wings may be, fins are more practical for a fish so 
long as it is obliged to live in water. The prime office of 
schools is to help the poor majority solve the bread-and-butter 
problem. Mortality diminishes with the increase of intelli- 
gence. History shows that. People would live longer if they 
knew more and had been better stocked with sensible and serv- 
iceable ideas when they went to school. How can I furnish 
my pupils with life-preservers, so that when they tumble into 
deep water they will be able to float? 
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This method of coming to the question is not exhilarating, 
but big fish feed on little fish. Ninety per cent. of those that 
are in our public schools will need to be spry to keep out of 
the clutches of the other ten per cent., and it is to that fact that 
school administration must address itself. What can be told 
and taught to a poor boy and a poor girl that will better their 
chances of getting through life without having to be put in the 
stocks or fed from the public crib? Schools must be graded 
to the average necessities of their pupils. It is not a matter of 
singling out an exemplary few and fitting them to be presidents 
and philosophers, but taking them as they run, and hitting the 
average; and averages are discouraging and “ logy.” 

Public teaching has little or nothing to do, then, except to 
deal with what is level with average condition. Exceptional 
talent, and the exceptional treatment due to it, belong to indi- 
vidual enterprise and to philanthropy. The state is not in the 
philanthropic business; it is no parent, has no personal regards, 
no affections. Its duties are horizontal, not vertical. High- 
schools, colleges, and universities are an advantage to the mi- 
nority ; but the state goes out of its province in maintaining 
them, unless it can show that by such maintenance it advan- 
tages the majority, which it might not be easy to do. 

This matter must be adjusted on a basis of wholesome utili- 
tarianism. Utilitarianism is, in the healthiest sense of the term, 
relevancy of means to ends. It need involve nothing meager 
or sordid. It is evinced by no one on so large a scale as by the 
Creator. The average child, then, having so few years in which 
to get its mental powers sharpened for use, the whetstones most 
economical for the purpose are the every-day elements of know]l- 
edge that he will need to employ, and the every-day matters of 
life that he will need to employ them upon. 

The first, and pretty nearly the last, thing, then, that the 
public school ought to do for him is to teach him to read, speak, 
and write the English language intelligently. This will afford 
him no end of mental discipline, and will, at the same time, put 
in his hand the key to every door that he may need to swing 
farther on. In order that the most practical results might be 
reached, it is to be wished that there were a law prohibiting the 
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use of spelling-books and grammars. A boy needs to learn to 
spell the words he himself uses, and not those that others use; 
and as for grammar, the way for him to learn to talk correctly 
is to talk, subject to correction, not to apply himself to linguistic 
anatomy, surgery, and dissection. I studied grammar in the 
ordinary way about three weeks, just long enough to find out 
what a genius some people can show in putting asunder what 
God hath joined together. It is a splendid device for using up 
a boy’s time and souring his disposition; but it will not keep 
him out of the grave, nor help him pay rent and butcher's bills. 

The school ought also to give the average pupil a little 
arithmetic and a little geography. As for geography, it might 
almost be said the less the better. It is convenient and neces- 
sary to know something about one’s own country; also to know 
that the earth is round, and to have some general idea of coun- 
tries abroad. As for geographical details, it is sheer waste of 
time to learn them. If one-quarter of the time that is spent in 
learning minutiz about inaccessible regions and outlandish towns 
were employed judiciously, the child would have just as practi- 
cal a knowledge of the world, and would have three-quarters of 
his time left to put to more profitable uses. The criticism to be 
passed on arithmetic is, that while it disciplines the pupil's mind, 
it is usually taught in such a way that it has to be all learned 
over again before it is available for practical uses. A boy will 
know how to “do sums” in his book, but that is no indication 
that he could take the first step or make the first figure toward 
solving the same problem in a store or an office. The instruc- 
tion he has received has lacked the coupling-pin that binds the 
school-room and practical life into one train. 

These are only samples of what we would say if we had time 
to say more. The above is not to be taken as a plea against de- 
tailed knowledge. We are only considering the probable future 
of nine-tenths of the pupils that are in our public schools, and 
the state’s duty to itself to make the few years of schooling that 
the children enjoy so practically telling that it will not have 
itself to blame if it is obliged to feed, imprison, or hang them 
when they are grown up. 

Secondly. Public schools ought to teach children to work. 
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The transition from the first head to the second is easy. Our 
thoughts here will be dominated by the same idea of practical 
adaptation. We have to deal now with the matter of industrial 
education. The thoughts of practical educators at home and 
abroad are being strongly turned in this channel. In our own 
country a pronounced sentiment in its behalf is beginning to ap- 
pear. This can be accounted for on two grounds. Education of 
the hand is one of the readiest means of mental discipline. Act 
induces mental energization and concentration ; it operates upon 
scattered and straggling thoughts something as a drum-beat does 
at the head of a regiment—gathers them and gives them nerve. 
A boy who is working with his mind and hand both, will think 
twice as fast and twice as hard as when he is working with his 
head alone. If I may be excused the personal allusion, I hardly 
expect my own brain will move till I get a pen between my fin- 
gers and a drop of ink on the end of it. It operates in the same 
way as a master whistling to his dog. Habit has something to 
do with it, but there is in it an element beside habit. Thoughts 
like some kind of thread to string themselves upon. A boy 
would rather do something than think something. If, therefore, 
his hand can be got to work, it will coax his mind along after it, 
and presently the two will be found pulling on the opposite sides 
of the same pole. 

Add to this the fact that thoughts will flow easily when feel- 
ing and interest have first cut a channel. A boy will draw a 
tolerable likeness of the schoolmaster long before he will think 
of being able to write his name. A certain amount of feeling is 
necessary in order to thaw out a person’s wits. Below a certain 
temperature ideas as well as blood coagulate. That a child 
wants perpetually to be doing something, ought to suggest that 
action is providentially designed as a means of tuition. The 
arts of drawing, modeling, working in wood and iron, exactly 
match a child’s tastes, and when his hand is at work his mind 
is at work. Ingenuity begins to develop as soon as means are 
seen to be relevant to ends. A boy will be shrewd in adjusting 
a bent pin. There is something wonderfully fascinating about 
the adroitness with which street urchins will capture empty bar- 
rels for election bonfires. Perhaps professional educators would 
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not call that industrial education exactly; but it illustrates the 
principle that even a child will accumulate sagacity pretty fast 
when he is about something that is to his taste. Boys that run 
the streets develop faster than boys that study books in an ice- 
chest of a school-house. A good deal of youthful depravity is 
intelligence that has nothing legitimate given it todo. So that 
ethical as well as intellectual aims will be subserved by convert- 
ing the half of every school-room into a workshop. 

The ground, however, on which industrial education is more 
generally advocated is its economic advantages and the practical 
preparation it affords for the actual occupations of adult life. 
This is discussed so much at present, and is so intelligently 
apprehended, that a lengthened statement of it here would be 
out of place. It will suffice to say that there is work enough in 
the world for the men who know how to do it. The men who are 
always wanting a job, are the men who could not do it if they 
had it. School-days are the time for boys and girls to be ac- 
quiring the elements of industrial knowledge. We must steadily 
remember how the large majority of them will, half adozen years 
hence, be situated. These matters must be judged from their 
circumstances, not ours. Life cannot be with them primarily a 
matter of culture, but a matter of bread, and a matter of having 
sense and skill to earn it; and the school-room is the place to 
acquire the alphabet of that skill. Of 2,100 inmates of a certain 
prison, ninety-five per cent. had learned no trade. Industrial 
ignorance is the mother of idleness, the grandmother of destitu- 
tion, and the great-grandmother of socialism and nihilistic discon- 
tent. So far as the battle of life is concerned, to train children’s 
ideas without training their fingers is like putting a regiment 
through musket-drill: it is healthy discipline and affords pleas- 
ant dress-parade, but will avail little before the enemy unless, 
with all their other acquisitions, they have learned to shoot. 

Thirdly. Public schools ought to teach children to behave. 
Here we shall touch matters that are perplexing and disputed. 
I have done all that I am asked to do when I state them as they 
seem to me. It is quite as much for the interest of the state that 
men and women should be good as that they should be intelli- 
gent. It will not answer for us to relax for an instant our hold 
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upon the principle, that it is the civic and not the personal value 
of goodness that concerns us here. The state has no more 
“heart” for individual integrity than for individual skill or in- 
dividual wits. It has no interest in saintliness, and will not lend 
itself to the work of producing or fostering it; but it is interested 
in morality, for the reason that morality is the only guarantee of 
national stability. Nations do not fall because they are poor, but 
because they are corrupt. It was Roman virtue that conquered 
Greek luxury and effeminacy. Spanish gold was no match for 
Dutch moral grit. The brighter a boy, the worse rascal, unless 
he has a conscience, Pluck from any archangel his moral sense, 
and you have another Satan. The trouble with the devil is that 
he is so astute. Integrity puts a yoke on the neck of genius and 
bits between its teeth. Honesty constitutes the vertebral column 
of a community, as of an individual, and the state must promote 
it, not because it loves vertebrae, but because it prizes vigor. 
The robustness of a community will vary largely with the 
mutual contidence of its members, and without integrity there is 
no bottom in which the anchor of confidence will hold. Honesty 
has to be the rule of business as much as the plumb-line has to 
be the rule of architecture, and for very much the same reason, 
because everything would go to pieces if it were not. 

The prime factor in this department of training must be the 
personal integrity of the teacher. Young characters, like young 
magnets, are developed largely by induction. Next to this 
will be the patient reiteration of ethical rules. To some ex- 
tent boys and girls will learn to behave much as they learn to 
recite the multiplication table. A good deal ct what we are 
pleased to call our goodness is only another name for methods of 
behaving that have been wrought into habits by inculcation. 

It is a question whether reading the Bible in school amounts 
to very much in the way of character culture. My own experi- 
ence, both as a pupil and as a teacher, in public schools leads me 
to feel that it is a good deal of a “ performance,” and conspicuous 
for nothing so much as for its farcical features. The Bible ap- 
pears in this connection to have accorded to it something of that 
same talismanic virtue that the Children of Israel, in their degen- 
erate days, used to attribute to the ark of the covenant; as though 
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a little Scripture read at the beginning of the session, even though 
nobody paid any particular heed to it, would somehow exorcise 
evil spirits for the rest of the day. However it may be in ex- 
ceptional cases, I believe that, as a rule, the reading of the Bible 
in schools is more a fetich than a moral agency. 

- At the same time we need to insist upon it that our schools 
should be pronouncedly theistic. Morality is not to be trusted 
without the support of a religious basis. Right is an impersonal 
abstraction, except as it is the expression of will. This is writ- 
ten, not in the interests of Christianity, but of citizenship. A 
large representative religious body in this State, containing 
among its members many who are warmly opposed to formal 
religious instruction in public schools, recently adopted unani- 
mously this resolution : 


‘That, without claiming it to be the province of the State to teach religion 
for religion’s sake, we do yet confess our belief that, in order to the State’s own 
interest, there should be in every school maintained by the State the inculcation 
of such principles of dependence upon God and obligation to him as are essential 
to sound learning, safe character, and wholesome citizenship.” 


That is psychology, not propagandism ; patriotism, not piety. 
We want to avail ourselves of the pressure of theistic motives, 
not for the sake of keeping the children out of hell by and by, 
but for the sake of keeping hell out of the children now. The 
state will not survive its own morality, and morality is a corpse 
as soon as the spiritual life and the divine fire are gone out of it. 

Fourthly. Public schools ought to teach children to love 
their country. This obligation is particularly urgent at such a 
time as this, when there are so many coming among us whose 
prime interest in this country is a good deal like the interest 
with which a burglar regards the bank he is trying to crack, 
or that a lawyer feels in the estate he is attempting to settle. 
One of the most solemn questions an American can put to 
himself is, whether we have sufficient national vitality to as- 
similate, to Americanize, all the adventitious material that is 
now being thrown into the national man. If ever a country 
was in danger of dying of dyspepsia, ours is. An adult for- 
eigner is not easily masticated, salivated, and digested. It is 
hard teaching an old person new loves and loyalties. Our hopes 
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must center in the children. As said before, the school is the 
national stomach. Our public schools must be the nurseries of 
young patriotism; they are our best Americanizing machinery. 

The practical thing for us to consider is, that distinctions and 
schisms must be kept out of the schools, if they are to be kept 
out of the country. Divergencies that begin, and that make 
themselves felt, in the national nursery, will magnify themselves 
as the children age, and will destroy the oneness of the civil life 
and of the national consciousness. 

It is to our national detriment, therefore, that rich children 
and poor children are not educated together. The poor children, 
in our cities especially, go to the public schools; their wealthier 
rivals attend private schools. Beginning apart, they continue 
apart and end apart. They never learn to understand each 
other. Their discrepant conditions are not bridged by playing 
together as boys, and it is, therefore, inevitable that young dis- 
crepancy should ripen into adult antagonism. Cleavage lines 
are persistent. Young differences keep growing and broaden- 
ing. Boys who get rubbed against each other in sport will not 
when adults rub against each other in earnest. 

Simple considerations of patriotism ought to preclude the 
study of any language but English in our common schools. 
The study of a foreign language perpetuates differences that it 
is our first business as Americans to seek to efface. It encour- 
ages among foreign residents a sense of extraneous affiliations. It 
makes it easy and comfortable for them to be among us without 
being of us. Adult Germans, for example, who settle among us 
will probably never be anything but German-Americans ; but we 
want to tender to their children no facilities for perpetuating the 
hybridism. We want no mongrels in the second generation. 

This leads me, as my last specification, to the matter of pa- 
rochial schools. It is occasion for surprise and regret that some 
Protestants are beginning to weaken on this question, and to 
give ear to the Catholic demand that school moneys shall be 
distributed among the sects, and each be allowed to manage its 
own schools on a sectarian basis. It is generous, but it is un- 
American. It despoils public schools of their true American- 
izing function. It lays the foundation for the division of our 
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body-politic into halves, a Protestant half and a Catholic half. 
It is a lunge at national integrity. Not only would I fight 
to the last against granting one dollar of school funds to Cath- 
olic schools, but I wish it were feasible to require every boy 
and girl, Catholic and Protestant, to attend only such common 
schools as are under purely government administration. Cath- 
olics complain that government schools are godless. If they are, 
it is primarily because Catholics have plotted to make them so. 
We resist these demands of the Catholics, not because we are 
Protestants, but because we are Americans; and as Americans, 
knowing something about European history, we understand 
perfectly well that Catholicism is not only a matter of religion 
but a matter of politics; and as a matter of politics it is anti- 
American. Every true Catholic accords to the Pope absolute 
infallible supremacy in all matters of morals, and there is no 
question pertaining to man in his relation with his fellow that 
cannot with perfect facility be gathered in under that category. 
We can love Catholics, and in very many particulars admire 
them and their system; but when we regard their church from 
the standpoint of simple American patriotism, we can never for- 
get that a thorough Catholic accords his supreme earthly loyal- 
ties to the Pope, and that an American Catholic is primarily a 
papal subject living on American soil. A Catholic school, 
though established on American ground and maintained by 
government funds, is an affair of Rome, and not of the United 
States, and the whole genius of its discipline is to enfeeble civil 
allegiance and chill the warm flow of American impulse. 


C. H. PARKHURST. 
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THE PROFITABLE READING OF FICTION. 


WHEN the editor of this review courteously offered me space 
in his pages to formulate a few general notions upon the subject 
of novel reading, considered with a view to mental profit, I could 
not help being struck with the timeliness of the theme; for in 
these days the demand for novels has risen so high, in proportion 
to that for other kinds of literature, as to attract the attention of 
all persons interested in education. But I was by no means 
persuaded that one whose own writings have largely consisted 
in books of this class was in a position to say anything on the 
matter, even if he might be supposed to have anything to say. 
The field, however, is so wide and varied that there is plenty of 
room for impersonal points of regard; and I may as well pre- 
mise that the remarks which follow, where not exclusively sug- 
gested by a consideration of the works of dead authors, are mere 
generalizations from a cursory survey, and no detailed analysis, 
of those of to-day. 

If we speak of deriving good from a story, we usually mean 
something more than the gain of pleasure during the hours of 
its perusal. Nevertheless, to get pleasure out of a book is a 
beneficial and profitable thing, if the pleasure be of a kind which, 
while doing no moral injury, affords relaxation and relief when 
the mind is overstrained or sick of itself. The prime remedy in 
such cases is change of scene, by which change of the material 
scene is not necessarily implied. A sudden shifting of the men- 
tal perspective into a fictitious world, combined with rest, is well 
known to be often as efficacious for renovation as a corporeal 
journey afar. 

In such a case the shifting of scene should manifestly be as 
complete as if the reader had taken the hind seat on a witch’s 
broomstick. The town man finds what he seeks in novels of the 
country, the countryman in novels of society, the indoor class 
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generally in outdoor novels, the villager in novels of the man- 
sion, the aristocrat in novels of the cottage. 

The narrative must be of a somewhat absorbing kind, if not 
absolutely fascinating. To discover a book or books which 
shall possess, in addition to the special scenery, the special 
action required, may be a matter of some difficulty, though not 
always of such difficulty as to be insuperable; and it may be 
asserted that after every variety of spiritual fatigue there is to 
be found refreshment, if not restoration, in some antithetic realm 
of ideas which lies waiting in the pages of romance. 

In reading for such hygienic purposes it is, of course, of the 
first consequence that the reader be not too critical. In other 
words, his author should be swallowed whole, lke any other 
alterative pill. He should be believed in slavishly, implicitly. 
However profusely he may pour out his coincidences, his mar- 
velous juxtapositions, his catastrophes, his conversions of bad 
people into good people at a stroke, and vice versd, let him never 
be doubted for a moment. When he exhibits people going out 
of their way and spending their money on purpose to act con- 
sistently, or taking a great deal of trouble to move in a curious 
and roundabout manner when a plain, straight course lies open 
to them; when he shows that heroes are never faithless in love, 
and that the unheroic always are so, there should arise a con- 
viction that this is precisely according to personal experience. 
Let the invalid reverse the attitude of a certain class of crities— 
now happily becoming less numerous—who only allow them- 
selves to be interested in a novel by the defeat of every attempt 
to the contrary. The aim should be the exercise of a generous 
imaginativeness, which shall find in a tale not only all that was 
put there by the author, put he it never so awkwardly, but 
which shall find there what was never inserted by him, never 
foreseen, never contemplated. Sometimes these additions which 
are woven around a work of fiction by the intensitive power 
of the reader’s own imagination are the finest parts of the 
scenery. 

It is not altogether necessary to this tonic purpose that the 
stories chosen should be “ of most disastrous chances, of moving 
accidents by flood and field.” As stated above, the aim should 
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be contrast. Directly the circumstances begin to resemble those 
of the reader, a personal connection, an interest other than an 
imaginative one, is set up, which results in an intellectual stir 
that is not in the present case to be desired. It sets his serious 
thoughts at work, and he does not want them stimulated just 
now ; he wants to dream. 

So much may be said initially upon alleviating the effects of 
over-work and carking care by a course of imaginative reading. 
But I will assume that benefit of this sort is not that which is 
primarily contemplated when we speak of getting good out of 
novels, but intellectual or moral profit to active and undulled 
spirits. 

It is obvious that choice in this case, though more limited 
than in the former, is by no means limited to compositions which 
touch the highest level in the essential constituents of a novel 
—those without which it would be no novel at all—the plot and 
the characters. Not only may the book be read for these main 
features—the presentation, as they may collectively be called— 
but for the accidents and appendages of narrative; and such are 
of more kinds than one. Excursions into various philosophies, 
which vary or delay narrative proper, may have more attraction 
than the regular course of the enactment; the judicious inquirer 
may be on the look-out for didactic reflection, such as is found in 
large lumps in “ Rasselas;” he may be a picker-up of trifles of 
useful knowledge, statistics, queer historic fact, such as some- 
times occur in the pages of Hugo; he may search for specimens 
of the manners of good or bad society, such as are to be obtained 
from the fashionable writers; or he may even wish to brush up 
his knowledge of quotations from ancient and other authors by 
studying some chapters of “ Pelham” and the disquisitions of 
Parson Adams in “ Joseph Andrews.” 

Many of the works which abound in appurtenances of this or 
a kindred sort are excellent as narrative, excellent as portraiture, 
even if in spite rather than in consequence of their presence. 
But they are the exception. Directly we descend from the 
highest levels we find that the majority are not effectual in their 
ostensible undertaking, that of giving us a picture of life in 
action ; they exhibit a machinery which often works awkwardly, 
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and at the instigation of unlikely beings. Yet, being packed 
with thoughts of some solidity, or more probably sprinkled with 
smart observations on men and society, they may be read with 
advantage even by the critical, who, for what they bring, can 
forgive the audible working of the wheels and wires and car- 
pentry, heard behind the performance, as the wires and trackers 
of a badly constructed organ are heard under its tones. 

Novels of the latter class—formerly more numerous than 
now—are the product of cleverness rather than of intuition; and 
in taking them up—bearing in mind that profit, and not amuse- 
ment, is the student’s aim—his manifest course is to escape from 
the personages and their deeds, gathering the author’s wit or 
wisdom nearly as it would have presented itself if he had cast 
his thoughts in the shape of an essay. 

But though we are bound to consider by-motives like these 
for reading fiction as praiseworthy enough where practicable, 
they are by their nature of an illegitimate character, more or less 
and apart from the ruling interest of the genuine investigator of 
this department of literature. Such ingredients can be had else- 
where in more convenient parcels. Our true object is a lesson 
in life, mental enlargement from elements essential to the narra- 
tives themselves and from the reflections they engender. 

Among the qualities which appertain to representations of 
life, construed, though not distorted, by the light of imagination 
—qualities which are seldom shared by views about life, however 
profound—is that of self-proof or obviousness. A representa- 
tion is less susceptible of error than a disquisition ; the teaching, 
depending as it does upon intuitive conviction, and not upon , 
logical reasoning, is not likely to lend itself to sophistry. If 
endowed with ordinary. intelligence, the reader can discern, in, 
delineative art professing to be natural, any stroke greatly at’ 
variance with nature, which, in the form of moral essay, pensée, \ 
or epigram, may be so wrapped up as to escape him. ; 

{ Good fiction may be defined here as that kind of imaginative 
| writing which lies nearest to the epic, dramatic, or narrative 
masterpieces of the past. One fact is certain: in fiction there 
can be no intrinsically new thing at this stage of the world’s 
history. New methods and plans may arise and come into 
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tashion, as we see them do; but the general theme can neither 
be changed, nor (what is less obvious) can the relative impor- 
tance of its various particulars be greatly interfered with. The 
higher passions must ever rank above the inferior—intellectual 
tendencies above animal, and moral above intellectual—whatever 
the treatment, realistic or ideal. Any system of inversion which 
should attach more importance to the delineation of man’s ap- 
petites than to the delineation of his aspirations, affections, or 
humors, would condemn the old masters of imaginative creation 
from Aischylus to Shakespeare. Whether we hold the arts 
which depict mankind to be, in the words of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, a criticism of life, or, in those of Mr. Addington Symonds, 
a revelation of life, the material remains the same, with its sub- 
limities, its beauties, its uglinesses, as the case may be. The 
finer manifestations must precede in importance the meaner, 
without such a radical change in human nature as we can hardly 
conceive as pertaining to an even remote future of decline, and 
certainly do not recognize now. 

In pursuance of his quest for a true exhibition of man, the 
reader will naturally consider whether he feels himself under the 
guidance of a mind who sees further into life than he himself 
has seen; or, at least, who can throw a stronger irradiation over 
subjects already within his ken than he has been able to do 
unaided. The new light needs not to be set off by a finish of 
phraseology or incisive sentences of subtle definition. The 
treatment may be baldly incidental, without inference or com- 
mentary. Many elaborate reflections, for example, have been 
composed by moralizing chroniclers on the effect of prosperity 
in blunting men’s recollection of those to whom they have sworn 
friendship when they shared a hard lot incommon. But the 
writer in Genesis who tells his legend of certain friends in such 
adverse circumstances, one of whom, a chief butler, afterward 
came to good fortune, and ends the account of this good fortune 
with the simple words, “ Now the chief butler did not remem- 
ber Joseph, but forgat him,” brings out a dramatic sequence on 
ground prepared for assent, shows us the general principle in 
the particular case, and hence writes with a force beyond that of 
aphorism or argument. It is the force of an appeal to the emo- 
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tional reason rather than to the logical reason; for by their 
emotions men are acted upon, and act upon others. 

If it be true, as is frequently asserted, that young people 
jnowadays go to novels for their sentiments, their religion, and 
their morals, the question as to the wisdom or folly of those 
young people hangs upon their methods of acquisition in each 
case. A deduction from what these works exemplify by action 
that bears evidence of being a counterpart of life, has a distinct 
educational value; but an imitation of what may be called the 
philosophy of the personages—the doctrines of the actors, as 
shown in their conversation—may lead to surprising results. 
They should be informed that a writer whose story is not a tract 
in disguise has as his main object that of characterizing the 
people of bis little world. A philosophy which appears between 
the inverted commas of a dialogue may, with propriety, be as 
full of holes as a sieve if the person or persons who advance it 
gain any reality of humanity thereby. 

These considerations only bring us back again to the vital 
question how to discriminate the best in fiction. Unfortunately 
the two hundred years or so of the modern novel’s development 
have not left the world so full of fine examples as to make it par- 
ticularly easy to light upon them when the first obvious list has 
been run through. The, at first sight, high-piled granary sifts 
down to a very small measure of genuine corn. The conclusion 
cannot be resisted, notwithstanding what has been stated to the 
contrary in so many places, that the scarcity of perfect novels in 
any language is because the art of writing them is as yet in its 
youth, if not in itsinfancy. Narrative art is neither mature in its 
artistic aspect, nor in its ethical or philosophical aspect ; neither 
inform nor in substance. To me, at least, the difficulties of per- 
fect presentation in both these kinds appear of such magnitude 
that the utmost which each generation can be expected to do is 
to add one or two strokes toward the selection and shaping of a 
possible ultimate perfection. 

In this scarcity of excellence in novels as wholes the reader 
must content himself with excellence in parts; and his estimate 
of the degree to which any given modern instance approximates 
to greatness will, of course, depend not only upon the proportion 
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that the finer characteristics bear to the mass, but upon the fig- 
ure cut by those finer characteristics beside those of the admitted 
masterpieces as yet. In this process he will go with the pro- 
fessed critic so far as to inquire whether the story forms a regu- 
lar structure of incident, accompanied by an equally regular 
development of character 





a composition based on faithful imag- 
ination, less the transcript than the similitude of material fact. 
But the appreciative, perspicacious reader will do more than this. 
He pwill see what his author is aiming at, and by affording full 
scope to his own insight, catch the vision which the writer ‘sas 
fin his eye, and is endeavoring to project upon the paper, cven 
[while it half eludes him. 

He will almost invariably discover that, however numerous 
the writer’s excellencies, he is what is called unequal; he has a 
specialty. This especial gift being discovered, he fixes his regard 
more particularly thereupon. It is frequently not that feature 
in an author’s work which common repute has given him credit 
for; more often it is, while co-existent with his popular attribute, 
overshadowed by it lurking like a violet in the shade of the 
more obvious, possibly more vulgar, talent, but for which it 
might have received high attention. Behind the broad humor 
of one popular pen he discerns startling touches of weirdness ; 
amid the colossal fancies of another he sees strokes of the most 
exquisite tenderness ; and the unobtrusive quality may grow to 
have more charm for him than the palpable one. 

It must always be borne in mind, despite the claims of real-, 
ism, that the best fiction, like the highest artistic expression in, 
other modes, is more true, so to put it, than history or natures 
can be. In history occur from time to time monstrosities of ' 
human action and character explicable by no known law which 
appertains to sane beings; hitches in the machinery of existence, 
wherein we have not yet discovered a principle, which the artist 

is therefore bound to regard as accidents, hinderances to clearness 
of presentation, and, hence, weakeners of the effect. To take an ‘ 
example from sculpture: no real gladiator ever died in such per- 
fect harmony with normal nature as is represented in the well- 
known Capitoline marble. There was always a jar somewhere, 
a jot or tittle of something foreign in the real death-scene, which 
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did not essentially appertain to the situation, and tended toward 
neutralizing its pathos; but this the sculptor omitted, and so con- 
secrated his theme. In drama likewise. Observe the characters 
of any sterling play. No dozen persons who were capable of being 
animated by the profound reasons and truths thrown broadcast 
over “ Hamlet” or “ Othello,” of feeling the pulse of life so accu- 
rately, ever met together in one place in this world to shape an 
end. And, to come to fiction, nobody ever met an Uncle Toby 
who was Uncle Toby all round; no historian’s Queen Elizabeth 
was ever so perfectly a woman as the fictitious Elizabeth of 
“ Kenilworth.” What is called the idealization of characters is, in 
truth, the making of them too real to be possible. 

It may seem something of a paradox to assert that the novels 
which most conduce to moral profit are likely to be among those 
written without a moral purpose. But the truth of the state- 
ment may be realized if we consider that the didactic novel is so 
generally devoid of vraisemblance as to teach nothing but the im- 
possibility of tampering with natural truth to advance dogmatic 
opinions. Those, on the other hand, which impress the reader 
with the inevitableness of character and environment in working 
out destiny, whether that destiny be just or unjust, enviable or 
cruel, must have a sound effect, if not what is called a good 
effect, upon a healthy mind. 

Of the effects of such sincere presentation on weak minds, 
when the courses of the characters are not exemplary, and the 
rewards and punishments ill adjusted to deserts, it is not our 
duty to consider too closely. A novel which does moral injury 
to a dozen imbeciles, and has bracing results upon a thousand 
intellects of normal vigor, can justify its existence ; and proba- 
bly a novel was never written by the purest-minded autbor for 
which there could not be found some moral invalid or other 
whom it was capable of harming. 

To distinguish truths which are temporary from truths 
which are eternal, the accidental from the essential, accuracies 
as to custom and ceremony from accuracies as to the perennial 
procedure of humanity, is of vital importance in our attempts 
to read for something more than amusement. tong are cer; 
tain novels, both among the works of living and the works of 
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deceased writers, which give convincing proof of much excep- 
tional fidelity, and yet they do not rank as great productions ; 
for what they are faithful in is life garniture and not life. lYou 
are fully persuaded that the personages are clothed precisely as 
you see them clothed in the street, in the drawing-room, at the 
assembly. Even the trifling accidents of their costume are ren- 
dered by the honest narrator. They use the phrases of the sea- 
son, present or past, with absolute accuracy as to idiom, expletive, 
slang. They lift their tea-cups or fan themselves to date. But 
what of it, after our first sense of its photographic curiousness is 
past? In aiming at the trivial and the ephemeral they have ( 
almost surely missed better things. A living French critic goes 
even further concerning the novelists of social minutiz. ‘“ They 
are far removed,” says he, “from the great imaginations which 
create and transform. They renounce free invention; they nar- 
row themselves to scrupulous exactness ; they paint clothes and 
places with endless detail.” 

j But we must not, as inquiring readers, fail to understand 
that attention to accessories has its virtues when the nature of 
its regard does not involve blindness to higher things; still more 
when it conduces to the elucidation of higher things. ; The 
writer who describes his type of a jeweled leader of society by 
saying baldly how much her diamonds cost at So-and-So’s, what 
che largest of them weighed and measured, how it was cut and 
set, the particular style in which she wore her hair, cannot con- 
vey much profit to any class of readers save two—those bent on 
making a purchase of the like ornaments or of adorning them- 
selves in the same fashion ; and, a century hence, those who are 
studying the costumes and expenditure of the period. But, sup- 
posing the subject to be the same, let the writer be one who takes 
less of a broker’s view of his heroine and her adornments; he 
may be worth listening to, though his simplicity be quite child- 
like. It is immaterial that our example is in verse: 


** Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air ; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 
Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty’s gone.” — Herrick. 
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And thus we are led to the conclusion that, in respect of our 
present object, our concern is less with the subject treated than 
with its treatment. There have been writers of fiction, as of 


poetry, who can gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. 

Closely connected with the humanizing education found in 
fictitious narrative which reaches to the level of an illuminant of 
life, is the sesthetic training insensibly given by familiarity with 
story which, presenting nothing exceptional in other respects, has 
the merit of being well and artistically constructed. To profit 
of this kind, from this especial source, very little attention has 
hitherto been paid, though volumes have been written upon the 
development of the zsthetic sense by the study of painting and 
sculpture, and thus adding to the means of enjoyment. Proba- 
bly few of the general body denominated the reading public con- 
sider, in their burried perusal of novel after novel, that, to a mas- 
terpiece in story there appertains a beauty of shape, no less than 
to a masterpiece in pictorial or plastic art, capable of giving to 
the trained mind an equal pleasure. To recognize this quality 
clearly when present, the construction of the plot, or fable, as it 
used to be called, is to be more particularly observed than either 
in a reading for sentiments and opinions, or in a reading merely 
to discover the fates of the chief characters. For however real 
the persons, however profound, witty, or humorous the observa- 
tions, as soon as the book comes to be regarded as an exempliti- 
cation of the art of story-telling, the story naturally takes the 
first place, and the example is not noteworthy as such unless the 
telling be artistically carried on. 

The distinguishing feature of a well-rounded tale has been 
defined in various ways, but the general reader need not be bur- 
dened with many definitions. Briefly, a story should be an or- 
ganism. ‘To use the words applied to the epic by Addison, 
whose artistic feeling in this kind was of the subtlest, “ nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow after it, that 
is not related to it.” Tested by such considerations as these 
there are obviously many volumes of fiction remarkable, and 
even great, in their character-drawing, their feeling, their phi- 
losophy, which are quite second-rate in their structural quality 
as narratives. Instances will occur to every one’s mind ; but 
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instead of dwelling upon these it is more interesting to name 
some which most nearly fulfill the conditions. Their fewness is 
remarkable, and bears out the opinion expressed earlier in this 
essay, that the art of novel-writing is as yet in its tentative stage 
only. Among them “Tom Jones” is usually pointed out as a 
near approach to perfection in this as in some other characteris- 
tics; though, speaking for myself, I do not perceive its great 
superiority in artistic form over some other novels of lower repu- 
tation. The “ Bride of Lammermoor ” is an almost perfect spec- 
imen of form, which is the more remarkable in that Scott, as a 
rule, depends more upon episode, dialogue, and description, for ex- 
citing interest, than upon the well-knit interdependence of parts. 
And the first thirty chapters of “ Vanity Fair” may be instanced 
as well-nigh complete in artistic presentation, along with their 
other magnificent qualities. 

Herein lies Richardson’s real if only claim to be placed on a 
level with Fielding: the artist spirit that he everywhere dis- 
plays in the structural parts of his work and in the interaction of 
the personages, notably those of “Clarissa Harlowe.” However 
cold, even artificial, we may, at times, deem the heroine and her 
companions in the pages of that excellent tale, however numerous 
the twitches of unreality in their movements across the scene 
beside those in the figures animated by Fielding, we feel, never- 
theless, that we are under the guidance of a hand which has con- 
summate skill in evolving a graceful, well-balanced set of con- 
junctures, forming altogether one of those circumstantial wholes 
which, when approached by events in real life, cause the observer 
to pause and reflect, and say, “V hat a striking history!” We 
should look generously upon his deficiency in the robuster 
touches of nature, for it is the deficiency of an author whose ar- 
tistic sense of form was developed at the expense of his accuracy 
of observation as regards substance. No person who has a due 
perception of the constructive art shown in Greek tragic drama 
can be blind to the constructive art of Richardson. 

I have dwelt the more particularly upon this species of ex- 
cellence, not because I consider it to rank in quality bes‘de truth 
of feeling and action, but because it is one which so few non- 
professional readers enjoy and appreciate without some kind of 
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preliminary direction. It is usually the latest to be discerned 
by the novel consumer, and it is often never discerned by him 
or her at all. Every intelligent reader with a little experience 
of life can perceive truth to nature in some degree; but a great 
reduction must be made for those who can trace in narrative the 
quality which makes the Apollo and the Aphrodite a charm in 
marble. Thoughtful readers are continually met with who have 
no intuition that such an attribute can be claimed by fiction, 
except in so far as it is included in style. 

The indefinite word style may be made to express almost any 
characteristic of story-telling other than subject and plot, and it 
is too commonly viewed as being some independent, extraneous 
virtue or varnish with which the substance of a narrative is 
artificially overlaid. Style, as far as the word is meant to ex- 
press something more than literary finish, can only be treatment, 
and treatment depends upon the mental attitude of the novelist ; 
thus entering into the very substance of a narrative, as into that 
of any other kind of literature. A writer who is not a mere 
imitator looks upon the world with his personal eyes, and in his 
peculiar moods; thence grows up his style, in the full ‘sense of 


the term. 
**Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo.”’ * 


Those who would profit from the study of style should form- 
ulate an opinion of what it consists in by the aid of their own 
educated understanding, their perception of natural fitness, true 
and high feeling, sincerity, unbampered by considerations of nice 
collocation and balance of sentences, still less by convention- 
ally accepted examples. They will make the discovery that cer- 
tain names have, by some accident or other, grown to be regarded 
as of high, if not of supreme merit in the catalogue of exemplars, 
which have no essential claims, in this respect, to be rated higher 
than hundreds of the rank and file of literature who are never 
mentioned by critic or considered by reader in that connection. 
An author who has once acquired a reputation for style may 
write English down to the depths of slovenliness if he choose, 
without losing his character as a master; and this probably be- 


* IIor. ** De Arte Poetica,” 40. 
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cause, as before observed, the quality of style is so vague and 
inapprehensible as a distinct ingredient that it may always be 
supposed to be something else than what the reader perceives to 
be indifferent. 

Considerations as to the rank or station in life from which 
characters are drawn can have but little value in regulating the 
choice of novels for literary reasons, and the reader may leave 
thus much to the mood of the moment. I remember reading a 
lecture on novels by a young and ingenious, though not very 
profound, critic, some years ago, in which the theory was pro- 
pounded that novels which depict life in the upper walks of 
society must, in the nature of things, be better reading than 
those which exhibit the life of any lower class, for the reason | 
that the subjects of the former represent a higher stage of devel- 
opment than their less fortunate brethren. At the first blush 
this was a plausible theory ; but when practically tested it is 
found to be based on such a totally erroneous conception of what a 
novel is, and where it comes from, as not to be worth a moment’s 
consideration. It proceeds from the assumption that a novel is 
the thing, and not a view of the thing. It forgets that the char 
acters, however they may differ, express mainly the author, hid 
largeness of heart or otherwise, his culture, his insight, and very 
little of any other living person, except in such an inferior kind 
of procedure as might occasionally be applied to dialogue, and 
would take the narrative out of the category of fiction ; « 4, ver- 
batim reporting without selective judgment. 

But there is another reason, disconnected entirely from 
methods of construction, why the physical condition of the char- 
acters rules nothing of itself one way or the other. All per- 
sons who have thoughtfully compared class with class—and the 
wider their experience the more pronounced their opinion—are 
convinced that education has as yet but little broken or modified 
the waves of human impulse on which deeds and words depend. 
So that in the portraiture of scenes in any way emotional or 
dramatic—the highest province of fiction—the peer and the 
peasant stand on much the same level; the woman who makes 
the satin train and the woman who wears it. In the lapse of 
countless ages, no doubt, improved systems of moral education 
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will considerably and appreciably elevate even the involuntary 


instincts of human nature; but at present culture has only 


affected the surface of those lives with which it has come in con- 
tact, binding down the passions of those predisposed to turmoil 
as by a silken thread only, which the first ebullition suffices to 
break. With regard to what may be termed the minor key of 
action and speech—the unemotional, every-day doings of men— 
social refinement operates upon character in a way which is 
oftener than not prejudicial to vigorous portraiture, by making 
the exteriors of men their screen rather than their index, as with 
untutored mankind. Contrasts are disguised by the crust of con- 
ventionality, picturesqueness obliterated, and a subjective system 
of description necessitated for the differentiation of character. 
In the one case the author’s word has to be taken as to the nerves 
and muscles of his figures; in the other they can be seen as in 
an écorché. 

The foregoing are a few imperfect indications how, to the 
best of my judgment, to discriminate fiction which will be the 
most desirable reading for the average man or woman of leisure. 
who does not wish the occupation to be wholly barren of results 
except in so far as it may administer to the pleasure of the 
hour. But, as with the horse and the stream in the proverb, no 
outside power can compe! or even help a reader to gain good from 
such reading unless he has some natural eye for the finer quali- 
ties in the best productions of this class. It is unfortunately 
quite possible to read the most elevating works of imagination 
in our own or any language, and, by fixing the regard on the 
wrong sides of the subject, to gather not a grain of wisdom from 
them, nay, sometimes positive harm. What author has not had 
his experience of such readers ?—the mentally and morally warped 
ones of both sexes, who will, where practicable, so twist plain 
and obvious meanings as to see in an honest picture of human 
nature an attack on religion, morals, or institutions. Truly has 
it been observed that “the eye sees that which it brings with it 
the means of seeing.” 

THomas Harpy. 
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THE character and position of the Scotland of to-day as a 
constituent member of the complex body called the British 
Empire have been determined by three forces: by climate and 
geographical position, by political history, and by successful 
struggles for religious independence. To the soil, not rich and 
loamy like that of England, but in great part rough and in- 
tractable, and to the sky oftener cloudy than bright, and seldom 
admitting the possibility of a sun-stroke, the Scot owes that 
capacity for hard work and patient endurance, that wiry texture 
and weather-fronting aspect, which from the earliest times has 
distinguished him from what Shakespeare three hundred years 
ago called the “English Epicures be-south the Tweed.” And 
if his climate rendered him more hardy than his southern neigh- 
bors, his geographical situation and his double cincture of the 
South and the North Highlands made his mountain home more 
difficult of access, and less open to violence from the ambitious 
Plantagenets of the south. It may be laid down as a general 
deduction from history that all great nations have been cradled 
in war. What aman fights for he puts a special value on; and 
the virtues of co-operation and subordination, obedience, disci- 
pline, self-denial, self-devotion, and persistent endeavor, ‘which are 
developed in a struggle for independence, form at once the strong 
root and the breezy atmosphere which make a nationality pos- 
sible. We may therefore certainly say, that had it not been for 
the Grampians, and for Bruce and Wallace, the type of the po- 
litical animal called Scot would centuries ago have been as ex- 
tinct as the mastodon or the dodo; and the field of Bannock- 
burn, the proudest of his historical memories, is even at the 
present day, in far Kast and far West, a word of power to call 
up the spirit of patriotism, for which, as Macaulay remarks, the 
Scot in his multifarious wanderings is everywhere noted. But, 
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if a struggle for political independence, such as that at Mara- 
thon and Salamis for the Greeks, is a powerful element to stamp 
a strong nationality on a people, the fight for liberty of con- 
science does the same thing, with a greater force and a more 
lasting impression in proportion as religious convictions strike 
deeper roots into the inner soul of a people than political ar- 
rangements. Like the ancient Athenians whose piety Sophocles 
praises, the Scotch have long been known as a religious, serious- 
thinking, Bible-reading, and church-going people; and there can- 
not be the slightest doubt, that the great Scottish religious move- 
ments of the present hour, free-church and others, are the direct 
inheritance of the fifty years’ struggle of the Covenanters against 
the organized conspiracy of the Stuarts and their priestly coad- 
jutors, to overturn the national church and strangle in its birth 
the soul of personal religious conviction in the people. 

Let us now see how the Scotland of to-day bears on its front 
the most distinctive marks of its past history. Taking religion 
first as the most powerful factor, it is as true now as it was in 
the year 1637, that the typical Scot is a Presbyterian, that he 
is republican or democratic in his church organization, as con- 
trasted with the monarchical priesthood of Rome and the sacer- 
dotal aristocracy of the English church. Episcopacy always 
asserted itself stoutly in some districts of the country and in some 
of the oldest historical families; but, taken overhead, the Scot 
is eminently and characteristically a Presbyterian, as typically 
as the normal Englishman is an Episcopalian; and though the 
mitered hierarchy in Edinburgh, with the prestige of a grand new 
cathedral, has been recently lifting its head high—so high, indeed, 
as even to make a public boast in the diocese of John Knox, 
that a church without the three orders of bishop, priest, and 
deacon is a bastard church, without any lawful commission to 
dispense the sacraments, the fact still remains that the great 
body of the people are with heart and head Presbyterians; and 
so the Episcopalian, however broad he may here and there 
flaunt his phylacteries, must ever feel himself as much a stranger 
to the religious life of Scotland as a Presbyterian minister in 
London is to the Episcopal organization of the land in which he 
is only a settler or a sojourner. Notwithstanding a tendency vis- 
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ible in some quarters to desert the good old mother church and 
adopt a form of worship with the double recommendation of cere- 
monial show and fashionable connections, the heart of the na- 
tion is now as stanch in its democratic form of church govern- 
ment as it was in the days when Robert Burns wrote: 


‘The solemn league and covenant 
Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears, 
But it sealed Freedom’s sacred cause ; 
If thou’rt a slave indulge thy sneers !” 


Of which loyalty to the good old cause a striking proof was 
given a year or two ago, when a tablet was put up in the old 
cathedral of St. Giles, in Edinburgh, in memory of the outburst 
of pious patriotism in the month of July, 1637, which took the 
shape of a four-legged stool thrown at the head of the intrusive 
dean by a stout Presbyterian dame, known in local tradition 
as “Jenny Geddes ;” and what renders this recognition of the 
national revolt against state-made religion more important is 
the fact that the inscription on the tablet was made by the high- 
est legal authority in Scotland, the right honorable the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, John Inglis, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Inglis, the well-known leader of the Moderate party of the 
church in the early decades of the present century. 


‘*Constant oral tradition affirms that near this spot a brave Scotchwoman, 
Janet Geddes, on the 23d July, 1637, struck the first blow in the great struggle 
for freedom of conscience, which, after a conflict of half a century, ended in 
the establishment of civil and religious liberty.” 


It ought to be mentioned at the same time that, following on 
the track of the late Dr. Robert Lee, Dr. Cameron Lees, Pro- 
fessor Story, and other leading men in the Presbyterian Church, 
wisely conscious of the strong temptation in not a few minds to 
leave the church of their fathers from the seductions of a more 
rich gsthetical accompaniment, have set themselves to adopt as 
much of the mere external grace and decoration of the Epis- 
copal service as might add a charm to the Presbyterian worship 
without infringing on the integrity of Presbyterian principles. 

So much for the outward presentment of religion in Scotland 
at the present day. A moreimportant matter is the change that 
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has come over the spirit of the people in reference both to theo- 
logical doctrines and religious observances. Except in the dis- 
tricts of Inverness, Dingwall, and other remote Highland regions, 
the severe, or, as it was sarcastically termed, “ bitter,” observance 
of the Sabbath exists no longer. Not that we have in any wise 
rebounded into the other extreme of looseness and dissipation, 
but we have become ashamed of the pharisaic sourfacedness and 
rigid formalism which so often rendered a Scottish Sunday an 
ugly memory to native children, and a butt of ridicule to the 
intelligent stranger. We may now congratulate ourselves, in 
the matter of Sabbath .observance, that we have learned to be 
devout without being grim, and to be pleasant without being 
frivolous. 

More important than the relaxation of the severe bonds of 
Sabbath observance is the greater breadth of view and the more 
quick sympathy with non-clerical humanity now everywhere 
making itself felt in our pulpit addresses. Doctrinal sermons, 
all grimly fenced round with the orthodox points of the Synod of 
Dort, are now never heard, unless it be exceptionally in some 
awful corner of the Free Church in the northwest Highlands ; 
and Thomas Boston, once in the van-guard of Presbyterian the- 
ology, is now “respectable” only on the tombstone of Ettrick 
churchyard, where his bones lie. To men of large intellectual 
sympathies like Dr. Chalmers, grand human hilarity like Nor- 
man Macleod, and rich poetic faculty like Dr. Guthrie, Scot- 
land is indebted for that marked change in the range and tone 
of her pulpit eloquence which was absolutely necessary to bring 
the church into harmony with the age. No theology can exer- 
cise any vital power over a people whose intellectual and moral 
atmosphere is pervaded by antagonistic tendencies; and the 
formal orthodoxy of the schools will beat the Sunday pulpit in 
vain, when all sorts of philosophical, scientific, and ssthetical 
heresies are ventilated on a hundred platforms on the other six 
days of the week. No doubt, the inculcators of religion in the 
parochial schools, and not a few sturdy D.D.’s, still adhere to the 
Shorter Catechism, and are willing to subscribe to every section 
of the Westminster Confession; but a skeleton of doctrines, 
however curiously jointed, loses all efficacy when not translated 
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into fact by the pulse of a living faith; and the rising young 
men of all the churches, even the Free Church, which is more 
conservative of hereditary narrowness, are daily refusing more 
and more to be bound by formulas which clog the movements 
they ought to spur and strangle the breath they were meant to 
inspire. 

Closely connected with the ecclesiastical is the educational 
organization of the social fabric: two departments, indeed, which 
in every Christian country are bound to stand and to work to- 
gether harmoniously, as heart and brain do in the human body. 
In this region we find that the Scotland of to-day, though she 
has done something to prove herself not unworthy of the grand 
intellectual inheritance which her people received from John 
Knox, has, on the whole, shown herself more ambitious to regu- 
late the points in which she was strong than to build up those 
in which she was deficient. In other words, she has applied red 
tape, and a notable machinery of central superintendence and 
local inspection, compulsory attendance and measurable rewards, 
to her primary schools ; while her weak point, the decay of her 
intermediate schools, with the consequent degradation of her 
university teaching, remains where it was. Here we see the 
leveling influences of a one-sided democratic temper, which, in 
its anxiety to provide elementary education for the meanest of 
the people, forgets to provide the higher intellectual equipment 
necessary for the educator. All higher culture demands a cer- 
tain platform of dignified leisure, from which streams of invigor- 
ating thought may descend to the inferior strata of the commu- 
nity. To the want of this leisure, both in the scholastic and in 
the ecclesiastical organization of Scotland, must be attributed 
the lamentable fact that scholarship of a high order is more 
and more dying out of the country; even the clergy, who have 
a professional interest in the study of the learned languages, 
possessing generally only as much Greek as may enable them 
to make use of the original books of historical research and 
philological criticism produced in the rich laboratories of Ger- 
man thought and the clear wells of English scholarship. To 
compensate for this beggarly account of empty boxes in the 
domain of erudite research, the universities of Scotland have to 
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boast in later years some notable additions to their hereditary 
complement of academical chairs; though here also, when con- 
trasted with Germany, except in the medical school of Edin- 
burgh, the equipment is extremely meager, while the rigid rou- 
tine of the curriculum of arts is a standing proof alike of the 
poverty of intellectual resources in the universities and the stag- 
nation of intellectual life in the country. 

A word now on politics. The London “ Times” some years 
ago gave prominence to the marked difference between political 
sentiment in England and that which prevails north of the 
Tweed, by asking the question, Why is Scotland Liberal? The 
fact of Scottish Liberalism is certain, and the causes are not far 
to seek. In the first place, it is plain, as we have stated, that 
our whole ecclesiastical and scholastic machinery is democratic, 
and has been so continuously for three centuries. Church 
and school have been acting potently in impressing an essen- 
tially popular and democratic stamp on the Scottish mind; and 
the crop came as naturally from the seed sown as Highland 
honey from heather braes and Highland rivers from granite wells. 
A people who deem it a religious duty to interpret their own 
bibles, and hold for a divine right the election of their own 
clergy, and who, further, cannot look on an ecclesiastical assem- 
bly as rightly constituted unless the clerical is well seasoned with 
the lay element, can never be anything but democratic in its 
political action. But there were economic causes, also, of great 
force, acting along with church and school to stamp the normal 
Scot strongly with the impress of democracy. The kindly con- 
nection between landlord and tenant, which contributes so much 
to the toryism of the English counties, received a severe check 
in Scotland, first, from the enormous size of many of the proper- 
ties, rendering intercourse between the tenant and the laird dif- 
ficult or impossible, and substituting the harsh rule of a legal 
factor for the kindly tendance by a father of his people; then, 
again, the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, and the perma- 
nent fixation of public business in the capital of the south divis- 
ion of the empire, tended to reduce Scotland more and.more 
to the condition of an outlying province of England, and to 
make the gentry less prominent as the sources of social life in 
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the district over which God had made them overseers, than as 
splendid adjuncts of court life and notable leaders of fashion 
in the English metropolis. After this came the extraordinary 
facilities for locomotion afforded in these latter times by steam- 
boats, railways, and such like miraculous feeders of all great cen- 
ters of social vitality. Considering all this, we see how the land- 
holder, unless he was an exceptionally wise man, would become 
less and less intimately connected with the people from whom he 
drew his rents ; nay, in some cases, would seem to have exchanged 
the kindly authority of the head of the clan for a vulgar mercan- 
tile traffic in the deer and grouse and salmon that peopled the 
gigantic sweep of his bens and the windings of his mighty 
mountain streams. All this substitution of mercantile-minded 
absenteeism for kindly personal care became in due season, as 
was to be expected, a hot-bed of popular discontent, soon to 
grow into political Liberalism. Simultaneously with this Lib- 
eralism of the discontented classes in the counties there rose in 
gigantic proportions the two great phenomena of modern life, the 
growth of large towns and the ferment of industrial individual- 
ism of which they are the nurses. From Glasgow to Hawick, 
Selkirk, Galashiels, and Tillicoultry, every manufacturing town 
in Scotland is the natural cradle of democratic sentiment and the 
systematic trainer of a race of men predetermined to look with a 
jealous eye on all institutions, corporations, or privileged bodies 
which have merely the authority of centuries or the prestige 
of hereditary respectability to recommend them. 

In conclusion, 1 am sorry to state my conviction, founded on 
pretty large intercourse with my countrymen, that the spirit of 
national self-esteem, for which they have been noted, is suffering 
under a sensible decline. The causes of this lamentable process 
of self-obliteration have been already hinted at. The powerful 
central attraction of the huge metropolis to which by the Union 
we are attached; the Anglification of our nobility and upper ten 
thousand by the pomp of London residence and the glittering 
seductions of London life; the spread of Episcopacy among the 
same classes, not so much always from religious conviction as 
from the double bribe which it offers of aristocratic connection 
and ssthetical luxury; and, more than all, the neglect of her 
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middle schools by Scotland, which has caused the upper classes 
to send their hopeful progeny to Harrow and Oxford, where, if 
the education is not more solid, it has both a greater reputation 
and a higher reward—all these causes combine to gnaw at the 
roots of a truly national culture in Scotland, and to render the 
production of men of a distinctively Scottish type, such as Walter 
Scott, Lord Cockburn, and Dr. Guthrie, more and more difficult 
every day. ‘Toall this must be added the complete neglect of all 
patriotic traditions and national furnishing in the principal schools 
and universities. In the University of Edinburgh not a single 
professor of history exists; in the best schools, as in the fashion- 
able saloons, it is rare to hear a good Scottish song sung; the 
rich store of wit and wisdom contained in the melodious heri- 
tage of the Scottish people, and ennobled by the names of Burns 
and Scott, Tannahill and Ballatine, and such noble ladies as Mrs. 
Cockburn of Fairnilee, Joanna Baillie, and the Baroness Nairne, 
is flung aside in favor of the latest London, French, or German 
novelty, which may tickle the itching ear, strain the ambi- 
tious throat, or coddle the sickly sentiment of the singer, but 
is utterly destitute of power to warm the blood, brace the 
nerve, and form the character of a patriotic Scotchman. So 
much easier is it to juggle a people out of its proudest heritage 
by the enervating seductions of a pseudo-civilization, than to 
spoil them of it by the rude arts of conquest and oppression ; 
and thus it may come about in another generation or two 
that the Union of 1707 shall have achieved what the embattled 
ranks of the Plantagenets at Stirling and Bannockburn tried in 
vain—the absorption of little Scotland into big England, as 
Samnium was swallowed up by Rome. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 




















WHO IS BENEFITED BY PROTECTION ?, 


AT a time when the anxious might look from the west front 
of the Capitol down upon two opposing armies, some one was 
credited with saying that the cradle and the grave were robbed 
to fill the ranks of one army, and taxed to feed, pay, and equip 
the other. In such a crisis, at midsummer in 1864, the heaviest 
money burden of the war was imposed, with the quieting assur- 
ance that “this is a war measure, a temporary measure.” Will 
the days of the aged Senator Morrill, who gave this assurance, 
be prolonged that he may see his promise kept? This “ tempo- 
rary measure” was the fifth war increase of his protective tariff. 

Internal taxes had already been laid on the gains, income, 
occupations, and business of the people. Of these, nine-tenths 
have been removed. Of all the many objects of internal taxa- 
tion, but two remain—liquors and manufactures of tobacco— 
and the taxes on these are greatly reduced. Of the articles 
subjected to war-tariff taxes, including substantially all used by 
our people, the few which yielded revenue, but no bounty to 
favored interests, are on the free list. Of the many others, the 
tax has been reduced on some and on some increased. Sub- 
stantially, war-tariff taxes are undiminished, and the receipts 
from customs are, for the current year, the largest in our history. 

The same statecraft which established and maintains this 
scheme of taxation bonded our debt at interest in excess of the 
current government rate, and so postponed the date of payment 
that we may not use receipts from excessive taxation to reduce 
the debt, without payment of premiums equivalent to half the 
interest. We are therefore burdened with unnecessary taxation, 
yielding an increasing surplus to a dangerously plethoric treas- 
ury. We must find relief in the purchase of bonds at large 
premiums, which is unpopular; in wasteful expenditure, which 
is criminal; or in lower taxation, which is both just and politic. 
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The hinderance to this relief is found in the demands of protec- 
tion, which insists that the temporary war tax shall be main- 
tained, or increased, as a measure of permanent policy. We 
therefore ask, Who is benefited by protection ? 

Congress has made this inquiry times outnumbering the years 
of our national existence. No President has failed to give infor- 
mation on the subject or to recommend such measures in rela- 
tion to it as he judged necessary and expedient, except perhaps 
Mr. Lincoln. Yet in our politics protection never had defi- 
nite meaning. Our first tax bill imposed an import duty (five 
to seven per cent.) on such articles as cotton and woolen cloth, 
with a proportionate duty on such as tea and coffee. To this 
bill protectionists habitually point as evidence that theirs is 
the ancestral policy. To-day, it may be fairly said, protection 
demands for home manufactures a monopoly of domestic mar- 
kets, and this it seeks to obtain through the imposition of such 
a tax on foreign wares that none may be imported. Protection 
is thus the first purpose of the tariff, revenue a secondary con- 
sideration. 

The opposite policy lays and collects taxes of whatever kind 
for revenue to the public treasury. By protectionists this is 
declared to be free trade. Rightly applied, this system taxes 
heaviest articles used by those best able to pay taxes—things 
the use of which is largely voluntary—and taxes least the things 
used by those least able to pay. Whenever practicable, it leaves 
untaxed things crude in form, and of which other things are 
made. These opposite policies are based on financial and politi- 
cal considerations, which subject them to modifications, but to 
men of advanced opinions policies are always in view. 

Judge Kelley, the venerable godfather of the existing tariff, 
with the abominations it perpetuates, apprehended danger to 
protection from internal revenue, and early struck for its repeal. 
At last his imitators, both the laggard and the wily, are abreast 
with him. And just now protection demands the removal or 
the reduction of the tax on manufactures of tobacco and on 


liquors, which means cheaper indulgences and excesses, and 
cheaper vices. “Revenue reform” demands the reduction of 
taxes on clothing, food, and the tools of the craftsman, and the 
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removal of taxes on ores, wool, hemp, wood, and fuel, which 
means new markets for the products of industry, and more com- 
forts for the laboring poor. 

Under the English system the chief source of revenue is the 
excise or internal tax, though the amount received from im- 
ports is also considerable, being derived largely from goods not 
produced in Great Britain. Something is also derived from 
duties on articles imported which are produced in the country, 
such as liquors; but the excise on the home product cuts off 
protection, and England has effectual free trade in all products 
of home industry. Neither the English system of free trade nor 
anything akin to it has ever had any place in our revenue policy. 
Our first resort was to impost duties. This was in accord with 
our necessities, for commerce was then the best, if not the only 
resource. It was in accord with our prejudices, for England’s 
king had “ cut off our trade with all parts of the world.” It has 
ever been, and continues to be, our chief reliance for revenue, 
and our sole reliance for the ordinary expense of administga- 
tion. 

Neither “ free-trader” nor friend of reduced taxes has pro- 
posed or now proposes to change this ancestral policy. The 
receipts from liquors and manufactures of tobacco are fifty mill- 
ions below the current annual expenditure on account of the 
war, in sinking fund, interest, and pensions. 

Professor Dodge, Statistician of the Agricultural Department, 
in his last report says: “ A mortgage may bea blessing. It rep- 
resents capital.” Again: “The tendency of the times is toward 
lower rates of wages in all kinds of industries in the United 
States.” And he comes to the conclusion that the burden of 
debt on farmers is “relatively less than it was ten years ago,” 
and that “on the whole the situation is hopeful” for agriculture. 
Professor Dodge is scarcely less zealous as a protectionist than 
as a statistician, and it is reasonable to believe his report to be 
as favorable to the interest of protection as he could honestly 
make it. 

Going more into detail as to the agricultural interest in New 
York, the second State in the value of agricultural products, the 


statistician informs us,on the authority of the State agent, that 
6 
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New York farmers are more in debt than they were ten years 
ago; that the average depreciation of farming lands is fully one- 
third in ten years; that probably one-third of the farms in the 
State would not sell for more than the cost of the buildings and 
other improvements; that thirty per cent. of the farms are mort- 
gaged for two-thirds of their estimated value. This State is first 
in the magnitude of its manufactures and in the advantage of 
markets, at home and abroad, for agricultural products. It is 
not unfair to say that agriculture is as prosperous in New York 
as the average for all the States. If nearly thirty years of pro- 
tection leaves the farming interest in the condition which this 
report shows it to be, protection does not benefit agriculture. 

In Pennsylvania Professor Dodge considers the agricultural 
interest prosperous, and the local markets of the State the source 
of that prosperity. The State is nearly self-supporting; it nei- 
ther buys nor sells agricultural products, but consumes its own. 
Upon facts such as are reported to exist in Pennsylvania, and 
which the protectionists say may exist in all the States, it is 
claimed that protection benefits all interests, including agricult- 
ure. ‘Develop manufactures,” say they, “and extend markets 
for agriculture; extend manufactures, make a home market for 
agriculture, and be prosperous.” This advice would have a 
semblance of honesty if farmers could consume the coal, the iron, 
and the fabrics produced by those who consume the farmers’ 
food. If this could be done, then, by denying ourselves coffee, 
tea, tin, and a few other things that this country does not pro- 
duce, we could dispense with one of Mr. Jefferson’s pillars of 
prosperity, commerce, and all be prosperous on the Pennsylvania 
plan. 

But the plan is faulty because the agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania cannot consume the manufactures of Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvanians, who consume all the farm products of their State, 
make more than half the iron made in the country, and supply 
twenty-five millions of people beside their own; they supply 
steel rails for more than half the people of all the States and 
Territories, and make woolen and cotton cloth and mine coal 
for millions of people in other States. Suppose Missouri and 
Towa, following the example of Pennsylvania, should so develop 
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their manufactures as themselves to consume all their own food 
products ; they would then make iron and other goods for the 
other half of our people, and the country would be fully supplied. 
Then let Kentucky and Ohio repeat the experiment, and make a 
market for their farm products; but who will buy their iron and 
their rails and other manufactures? One man can manufacture 
for five, but he cannot consume products for five. We already 
manufacture all the goods our people can use. Markets for 
agriculture cannot be extended at home until markets are ex- 
tended for our manufactures abroad. 

The fact that we import does not affect this statement, when 
we remember the hands always idle, and which would still be 
idle if we ceased importing. Mr. Wright, Chief of the Labor 
Bureau, in his first report, made after careful and intelligent in- 
quiry, showed the number of the unemployed to be a million. 
When workers are not satisfied with their earnings, they strike. 
When proprietors and capitalists are not satisfied with their 
gains, they strike, and call it “shutting down.” As the result 
of the two forms of labor disturbance a half-million workmen are 
always idle. Half of this idle half-million, when employed, can 
make all the dutiable goods imported. 

We can produce wares for sale abroad only by lowering the 
cost of making them. How can this cost be lowered? Professor 
Dodge has indicated the method by which protection is lowering 
the cost of production, when he reports that “the tendency of 
the times is toward lower rates of wages in all kinds of in- 
dustries in the United States.” We think there is another and 
better method—lower taxes. That one-fourth of our woolen- 
mill machinery, and the hands who work it, are now idle, is an 
unquestionable fact. We cannot expect to sell a yard of cloth 
made of four pounds of taxed wool in any market where there is 
other cloth to sell, because wool is not taxed by other manufact- 
uring countries. We must, therefore, remove the tax on wool 
and make proportionate reduction on the cloth, thus benefiting 
all and injuring none. The manufacturer would have the same 
measure of defense which he has now. How would the change 
affect the wool-grower? 


Let us inquire in New York, where, under protection, the 
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“average depreciation of farming lands is fully one-third in ten 
years.” The sheep in that State average less than ten to a farm, 
and yield, in all, not more than sixty pounds of wool per farm. 
If the selling price of this be enhanced to the full amount of the 
tariff on imported wool, the benefit to the owner will be $6. 
Clothing bought for $15, if imported, would include, at the pres- 
ent rate, $6 of taxes. If made here, it would include the $6, or 
so much thereof as a combination of manufacturers might deter- 
mine to take. The fact that manufacturers co-operate and com- 
bine to control and limit production, thus affecting prices, will 
not be questioned. 

A ton of iron, made as ours is, of two tons of ore taxed $1.50, 
eannot be sold abroad, because the ore of English, German, or 
French competitors is not taxed; and so, for the reasons above 
indicated, we would remove the tax on ores, coal, wool, hemp, 
and the like. Selfish greed in the name of protection opposes 
this, hiding its real purposes, in a professed regard for the rights 
of labor. Labor owns no mines, no forests, gets no royalty. No 
friend of protection has ever had the audacity to claim for it, as 


regards the interests of labor, any credit beyond this: that protec- 
tion increases the ability of the employer to pay higher wages, 
not that of itself it adds anything to wages. In this view the 
amount of the tax on materials is so much taken from that 
ability to pay wages. 

The age of our protective system was recently stated in the 
Senate to be nearly thirty years. Macaulay tells us that 


‘* There is a certain class of men who, while they profess to hold in reverence 
the great names and great actions of former times, never look at them for any 
other purpose than in order to find in them some excuse for existing abuses.” 


And so when protection finds it necessary to defend its abuses 
and exactions, it invokes the honored names of the fathers to 
justify the wrongs done after them, but which, protectionists 
insist, the fathers approved. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his first message, said : 

* Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of 
our prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free to individual enter- 


prise. Protection from casual embarrassments, however, may sometimes be 
reasonably interposed.” 
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And Mr. Madison, in the first congressional debate, said : 


‘*T am myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it as 
a truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and impolitic. 
Allare benefited by exchange, and the less the exchange is cramped by gov- 
ernment, the greater are the proportions of benefit to each. The same argu- 
ment holds good between nation and nation, and between parts of the same 
nation.” 


General Jackson approved a bill reducing the highest duties 
to twenty per cent., and in his last message declared the system 
then yielding a surplus “unequal and unjust.” Mr. Monroe, 
discussing the commercial policy of that time, said, in his last 
message: “ This policy was free and equal reciprocity. That 
principle has pervaded all the acts of Congress, and all negoti- 
ations of the executive on the subject.” And, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, investigation shows that, down to the close 
of Mr. Van Buren’s term, whenever a tariff bill had any purpose 
other than revenue, that purpose was no part of an original pol- 
icy, but was to compensate for restrictions and burdens on our 
trade and commerce imposed by other nations, including Eng- 
land, which had not, up to that time, opened her markets to our 
field and other products. 

There was among our early statesmen one whose great name 
protection may rightfully summon to its aid, Alexander Hamil- 
ton. He believed in protection, but did not believe in our form 
of government. He declared, in the constitutional convention, 
that “the people are turbulent and changing, seldom judge or 
determine right,” and that “none but the rich and well-born will 
ever maintain good government.” His plan of protection was 
simple and direct: a tariff for revenue, with a bounty added for 
the manufacturer. But Hamilton was no hypocrite, and never 
claimed that protection, direct or indirect, was intended to in- 
crease, or did increase, the wages of labor. 

Earlier statesmen were politicians as well, and, in view of 
the varied emergencies of their time, it is not surprising that in 
the writings of most of them, on a question still unsettled after 
a century of discussion, expressions may be found which either 
party to the controversy may claim as favoring its own side. 
Certainly it is no cause of surprise that protection makes such 
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claim. The limit to what it claims is found in what it takes, 
Yet its claims are hardly more extravagant than its statements 
of alleged facts. 

With other inexact statements comes this from far-distant 
France, that the repeal of the tobacco tax will bring great relief 
to the growers of tobacco. The growers of tobacco are not now, 
nor have they ever been, taxed. Until manufactured, there is no 
tax on tobacco. But this extravagance of statement ought not 
to surprise us, since Addison wrote, “ There is something nobly 
wild and extravagant in great geniuses.” 

Statements come from the Senate Chamber that wool needs 
to be further taxed for protection, and that liquor and manu- 
factures of tobacco need relief from taxation, because on these it 
is alleged to be a tax burden on the leaf, on barley, and on corn. 
This senatorial statement is made in forgetfulness of the fact 
that the production of tobacco and of malt liquors taxed has 
outgrown the production of wool protected, and that corn is 
turned into whisky in sufficient quantities without further en- 
couragement. From the same source we are advised, and asked 
to believe, that protection, through existing laws, puts a higher 
tax on articles of voluntary use, luxury, and ornament, so that 
taxes shall be assessed on those best able to pay. Silks are 
named among such articles of luxury. Yet it is known to the 
Senate that the average rate on woolens is 67 per cent., on silks 
49 per cent., and the tax on such lower-priced woolen goods as 
are in use among common people is double the rates on the finest 
silks. 

There is apparently some confusion among protectionists as 
to what articles are luxuries. “Those who can afford to indulge 
in expensive tropical fruit, such as potatoes, will not feel them- 
selves at all aggrieved by the payment of this duty,” was the 
reason once given by Senator Morrill for a “large” duty on that 
expensive tropical fruit, potatoes. 

Again, in the Senate, the value of wool imports for 1883, 
amounting to $8,915,149, has been compared with their value for 
1887, which was $18,206,988, and the increase attributed to the 
reduction of the wool duty in 1883. In 1888 we imported 70,- 
575,478 lbs. In 1884, the first year after the reduction, imports 
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went up to 78,850,651 lbs. In 1885, the second year after the 
reduction, imports fell to 70,596,170 Ibs., and the value was less 
than in any year since 1879. In 1887 we imported 114,404,173 
Ibs., or nearly double the quantity imported in 1888. In 1880, 
three years before the reduction, 128,131,749 lbs. of wool were 
imported, exceeding in value by $7,316,281 the imports of 1887. 
If reducing the duty in 1883 caused 114,404,173 lbs. to be im- 
ported in 1887, what caused the ‘importation of 128,131,749 
Ibs., or 13,727,576 lbs. more, in 1880, under the higher duty? 
Dutiable imports were in 1882 208,000,000 Ibs., and customs 
receipts were $88,000,000 greater than in 1878, under the same 
law. Thus the senatorial statement omits many essential facts, 
and hence is misleading ; this so capable a man as Senator Sher- 
man can hardly fail to perceive. 

As the basis of every argument in support of its policy or in 
defense of the present rate of tariff taxation, Protection assumes 
that the development of the country and its increased wealth are 
the result of that policy. The cause of the increased wealth, 
with whatever degree of prosperity comes to us, lies in our better 
form of government, in the vastness of our country, and in its 
limitless resources. These were all ours when the tax in the 
price of our coats was but half what it now is. Neither is the 
growth of the wealth of a country always evidence of the in- 
creasing prosperity of its people. It was recently shown, on the 
authority of Mulhall, that while in less than fifty years Ireland’s 
population has fallen from more than eight millions to less than 
five millions, the aggregate wealth of that stricken country has 
been largely augmented, and that, besides wealth, which is in 
few hands, Ireland had grown in nothing but the number of ber 
poor and the burden of taxation. 

Another assumption is, that any substantial modification of 
the rate of taxation will bring ruin to manufacturing industries, 
to be followed by the decay of all others, and this because of the 
higher cost of our labor. 

When one of the recently proposed tariff modifications was 
under consideration by the Ways and Means Committee, several 
miners of coal gave testimony, from which it appeared that the 
earnings of some were as low as twenty dollars a month, while 
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some others received forty cents per ton for mining coal; but all 
maintained that the removal or modification of the duty of sev- 
enty-five cents a ton on coal would result in lower wages and less 
earnings to the miners. Exactly why a duty of seventy-five 
cents is necessary to compensate the mine-owner for the differ- 
ence between the forty cents he pays and what is paid in foreign 
mines, none but protectionists assume to know. 

We may pay higher daily or weekly wages than any of our 
foreign competitors, and yet their labor, measured in the man- 
ufactured products, may be as expensive as ours. This de- 
pends upon the relative efficiency of the labor employed. But 
conceding that both our wages and labor-cost in products are 
higher, how, with our traditional revenue system, can ruin, 
decay, or harm come to our industries, even supposing them to 
be beneficially affected by taxation? Mr. Wright, Chief of 
the Labor Bureau, has analyzed the cost of making woolen 
cloth, and ascertained that the labor-cost in the dollar’s worth of 
cloth is thirty-four cents. With the liquor and tobacco taxes 
retained, we must still derive a revenue of not less than $170,- 
000,000 from customs, and from woolen fabrics the equivalent of 
the whole labor-cost. 

Inconsiderate protectionists habitually point to 1847-60 for 
evidence that any substantial abatement or modification of need- 
less taxation will result in industrial disaster, for they re- 
member the business depression of 1857 in the low-revenue 
tariff period of fourteen years, from 1847 to 1860; but they 
forget that no part of our history of like duration is without 
like depression. When protection was more truthful than now, 
Mr. Morrill, in discussing the progress made in that period, 
said : 

“We have made more rapid strides in cheapening manufactures, and 


therefore lessening the necessity for incidental protection, than ever England 
herself made in any equal period of time.” 


A year later, March 12th, 1862, Mr. Morrill, speaking of the 
“prodigious increase” in the growth of our manufactures 
between 1850 and 1860, said: “Such facts should make every 
man with an American heart in his bosom glow with pride.” 
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He was then speaking under circumstances favorable for elicit- 
ing truth—in hearing of unfriendly cannon. 

In the fourteen years from 1847 to 1860, inclusive, the im- 
ports were, in proportion to population, very much less than in 
the fourteen years from 1867 to 1880, the very heyday of protec- 
tion. In the former-named period the average annual importa- 
tions of dutiable goods were $7.60 to the person, and duties paid, 
$1.85. In the latter period the average annual dutiable imports 
were $9.11 to the person, and duties paid, $3.91. 

If we compare the last fourteen years, 1874 to 1887, with 
the period from 1847 to 1860, we find that imports of dutiable 
goods, which were to the person $1.85 in the earlier period, were 
$3.39 in the later fourteen years. These facts ought to dispose 
of all professed or real apprehension of a flood of imports, as 
well as of the rash assertion from France that the President’s 
policy will increase imports tenfold. 

Importations were least when tax restrictions and burdens 
were least. Under all conditions we have made, and grown in 
ability to make, the things useful to us. We shall continue to 
make them, with or without restrictions in the form of unneces- 
sary tax burdens. 

The cost of production, unfettered by taxation, and the price 
of commodities, have been greatly reduced in recent years by in- 
ventions and improved processes common to all manufacturing 
countries. Protection, while hindering both these great results, 
credits itself with both, as being the very means by which they 
have been accomplished. 

The one contrivance with which protection may rightly 
credit itself is its method of procuring and saving congressional 
legislation, And this is not the least baneful result of the 
system. 

Witiam R. Morrison. 
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In the January issue of the Forum we find an article, “ Con- 
cerning Women,” by Prof. Romanes, in opposition to woman 
suffrage, which he tells us is supplemental to one written by 
his friend, the late Mrs. Craik, which appeared in the September 
number. Prof. Romanes, speaking somewhat contemptuously 
of “our strong-minded sisters,” says that they are “running 
their smaller and more tender heads against the wall of partition 
that nature has set up between the psychologies of sex.” 

He bases his argument for woman’s inferiority to man almost 
entirely on what he calls the physiological differences between 
the sexes, and asserts, without any proof, that it is “ psychologic- 
ally impossible for women to rival men in intellectual toil.” 
And yet he admits what Mrs. Craik asserts in her article, that 
“the average woman is superior to the average man; more 
estimable and lovable, nay, often more capable and reliable.” If 
the “average” woman is often more “capable” and reliable than 
the average man, it follows that there cannot be the mental dif- 
ference between the sexes that is claimed. In other qualities 
which come in to make upa complete manhood and womanhood 
Mrs. Craik concedes woman’s superiority. Shesays: “ In purity, 
single-mindedness, unselfishness, and faithfulness, the ordinary 
man is distinctly below the ordinary woman.” 

This admitted, there is no force in the offensive statement of 
Prof. Romanes, that “our strong-minded sisters are running 
their smaller and more tender heads against the wall of parti- 
tion that nature has set up between the psychologies of sex.” If 
“the average woman is superior to the average man, and often 
more capable and reliable,” as Mrs. Craik asserts, then no logical 
argument for woman’s inferiority to man can be based on the 
anatomical and psychological differences of the sexes, ‘“ Our 
evidence,” says Prof. Romanes, “must be derived from expe- 
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rience;” and experience shows that “the average woman is 
superior to the average man,” whatever exceptions may be 
found of intellectual superiority in such men as Shakespeare, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Demosthenes, who stand out from 
mankind by themselves and are not the representatives of any 
intellectual classes. We are not speaking of the exceptions, but 
of the “average” men and women. 

While experience confirms what Mrs. Craik teaches about 
the average woman being above the average man, it is claimed 
that “anatomy leads us to anticipate intellectual superiority on 
the part of the male.” If so, anatomy contradicts experience and 
fact, and therefore proves nothing. But it is not true that anat- 
omy teaches the “ superiority of the male.” Neither has it ever 
been proved, as is asserted, to be “an anatomical fact” that 
“the average brain-weight of civilized woman is about five 
ounces less than that of civilized man.” This is the mere un- 
supported assertion of writers, and no evidence has ever been 
presented to sustain it. There is no such evidence in existence, 
because there is no report of the brain-weight of the most intel- 
lectual women that have lived. Authors are very careless in 
their statements on this subject. One eminent writer asserts 
that the brain of Cuvier, the great French naturalist, weighed 
between 59 and 60 ounces, while another, equally eminent, gives 
his brain-weight as 644 ounces, and yet another makes it 66 
ounces. Such a difference in their statements about the weight of 
Cuvier’s brain shows the carelessness of writers or their lack of 
information, and proves the futility of arguments from reported 
brain-weight. 

We have high authority * for the statement that the brain of 
no eminently intellectual woman has ever been weighed, and 
therefore we can have no average brain-weight of women. 
Science is as silent as the grave about the brain-weight of such 
intellectual women as Hannah More, Madame de Staél, Maria 

* Author of the article on ‘The Brain” in the ‘‘ New American Cyclope- 
dia,” Vol, III., p. 625. A different statement is found in Dr. Thurman’s paper, 
“On the Weight of the Human Brain” (‘Journal of Mental Science,” April, 
1866), as quoted by Maudsley, in ‘‘ Body and Mind,” p. 58: Cuvier, naturalist, 


64.5 ; Daniel Webster, 53.5; Chalmers, 53. Estimated brain-weight of idiocy: 
males, 37; females, 32.5. 
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Theresa, Marian Evans, Queen Elizabeth, Maria Edgeworth, 
Harriet Martineau, Elizabeth Fry, Margaret Fuller, and others. 
And until we have some knowledge of the brain-weight of such 
eminent women, no valid argument can be based on the brain- 
weight of women. We have now statistics only as to the brain- 
weight of inferior women, taken largely from poor-houses and 
hospitals; and we are gravely told that the “average” brain- 
weight of women is about five ounces less than the average 
brain-weight of men, with some of the most intellectual men of 
the world thrown into the scale to raise the male average. And 
this is called science! 

There are no data from which to determine the average brain- 
weight of women, for, as we have already said, the brain of no 
woman of intellectual eminence has ever been weighed, or if so, 
the result has not been reported. We have only the average 
brain-weight of women from pauper institutions, hospitals, pot- 
ter’s-fields, and prisons, and it is remarkable that their average 
brain-weight reaches as high as 45 ounces. This would be much 
increased if we had the maximum weight of the female brain, 
or the brain-weight of eminent women. 

We have good authority—William Turner, M. B., F. R. S., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh—for say- 
ing that 

‘*No case has yet been recorded of the weight of the brain in a woman pos- 

' sessing intellectual eminence. But Boyd met with a woman’s brain as high as 
} 554 ounces, and many instances of upward of 50 ounces in women where there 
\ was no evidence of high mental endowment. Skae, in a female monomaniac, 
| observed a brain which weighed 614 ounces, and of 300 females examined in 
the West Riding Asylum the weight of the brain in 26 cases was 50 ounces 
or upward. The size and weight of the brain do not, therefore, per se, give an 
exact method of estimating the intellectual power of the individual, and high 


brain-weight and great intellectual capacity are not necessarily correlated with 
each other,” 


If this is reliable, and we have no record of the brain-weight 
of any woman of intellectual eminence, it follows that no valid 
conclusions can be drawn as to woman’s intellectual ability from 
the “ average” weight of woman’s brain as at present reported. 
Up to the present time we have the brain-weight of women 
from only the lower classes of society, and none from the higher 
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circles of life where women have been educated ; and this differ- 
ence of brain-weight is largely a matter of education and intel- 
lectual development. 

Though we were to concede all that is claimed for difference 
in size of brain between the sexes, still in the home no one dis- 
covers any natural inferiority of girls to boys. As a rule, the 
girls in any community are quite as intelligent as the boys. If 
we pass from childhood to youth, we still fail to discover any 
mental inferiority of young women to young men. When the 
two sexes are educated together, the female performs her task 
with the same apparent ease as the male. Young women acquire 
languages as readily, comprehend abstruse problems as quickly, 
and are quite as likely to take prizes in mathematics and other 
studies, as male students. 

In adult age we find the same intellectual equality of the 
sexes. And yet here we may find an excuse for any deficiency 
on the part of woman, by remembering that she has not had the 
same opportunity for mental development that man has enjoyed. 
The greatest variation of brain-weight is among civilized peoples, 
where woman has never enjoyed equal advantages with men for 
mental culture; while among the lowest races there is but little 
if any variation in size of brain between the sexes, showing that 
education has had much to do in the intellectual development of 
man. Says Maudsley, who is authority on this subject: “ Among 
Europeans the average weight of the brain is greater in edu- 
cated than in uneducated persons.” * Now woman has never 
had equal opportunities with man for intellectual development. 
The universities and all the best educational institutions of the 
world have been closed to her, and all the weight of custom and 
prejudice has been brought to bear upon her, to make her re- 
press all intellectual aspirations as foreign to her sphere of ac- 
tivity, which is popularly interpreted to mean domesticity. 

If we should classify brains, thousands of women would be 
found equal to men on scientific grounds. If we call the aver- 
age weight of the male brain 50 ounces, then all men below this 
weight are as hopelessly inferior as are women, and they can 
never expect to rise to an intellectual equality with the men 

* « Body and Mind,” p. 55. 
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of larger weight of brain; and not only that, but they are hope- 
lessly inferior to all women whose weight of brain is largely 
above theirs. So while the average woman, as is claimed, is 
below the average man, thousands of women are above mill- 
ions of men, because they excel them in brain-weight. If there 
is force in the argument as against women, it is equally good as 
against men; and the male brain of 45 ounces can never be 
equal to the male brain of 50 ounces, and can never do as much 
good thinking; hence, one class of men with a certain weight of 
brain must always be superior to another class of men with less 
brain-weight. According to this argument, Daniel Webster, 
whose brain weighed eleven ounces less than Cuvier’s, could never 
have done as good intellectual work as the French naturalist. 

Alexander Bain, LL. D., professor in the University of Ab- 
erdeen, in his volume on “Mind and Body,” p. 21, says that 
“tall men, as a rule, have larger brains than small men;” a 
statement that “small men” who write about woman’s inferior- 
ity will do well to consider. If this eminent author is correct, 
then “small men” are as hopelessly inferior to “tall men” in 
mental ability as women are to men. If the argument is good 
against women, it applies with equal force against “small men,” 
who, as a class, cannot do as good intellectual work as tall men. 
The case is more hopeless for short men than for tall women. 

If the size of brain is to decide the amount of intellectual work 
! to be done, it follows, other things being equal, that all brains, 
male or female, weighing 45 or 50 ounces, should do the same 
amount of good thinking. Where women are equally endowed 
in brain-weight with men they are not intellectually inferior to 
men, and where they have greater brain-weight than men they 
are superior tomen. Individuals of the same weight of brain, 40, 
45, or 50 ounces, would, quite irrespective of sex, think equally 
well and be able to do the same amount of intellectual work. 

Some time ago an interesting article on this subject, from the 
pen of Dr. Hammond, appeared in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
showing that it is not the mere size of the brain that determines 
the intellectual power of an individual, but the gray nerve-tissues 
at the base of the brain, which constitute the seat of the mind 
and which give intellectual vigor. This writer says: 
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‘It is the absolute rather than the relative amount of gray matter that is 
to be considered in determining the brain power.” 


Again he says: 


‘* But when we look in another, and possibly a more correct, light, the ad- 
vantage is rather the other way, for, relatively to the weight of the body in the 
two sexes, the difference, what there is, is in favor of woman.” 


He thinks the mind must be different in the two sexes: 


‘‘ Not necessarily that one is superior to the other, but that they are dif- 
ferent. In some respects that of man excels, in other respects that of woman 
predominates.” 


This leads up to another line of thought, concerning the 
superior “quality” of the female brain, which scientific and 
medical writers recognize in treating this subject. There is a 
difference in the “quality” of thought among intellectual men, 
as there is of poetic ability, or genius, which scholars recognize, 
but are hardly able to define. It is a power, plus intellect, 
and does not depend upon brain-weight. Dr. Brown-Séquard 
speaks thus of this mental force : 


‘*T will simply say here, although I cannot as yet give proofs, that there 
are powers of the intellect besides the ordinary mental powers. 
There are those who have the gift of genius, which is superior to the ordinary 
mental powers. Discoveries are made, not by the ordinary mental powers, 
but by something above and beyond them.” * 


Prof. Alexander Winchell says: 


‘*No fact is better established than the general relation of intellect to 
weight of brain. Walker has shown that the brains of 26 men of high intel- 
lectual rank surpassed the average rank by 14 per cent. Of course, quality of 
brain is an equally important factor; and hence not a few men with brain even 
below the average have distinguished themselves for scholarship or executive 
ability.” + 


Brain “ quality” becomes, therefore, an important factor in 
the discussion of this subject, as all scholarsadmit. The author 
of the article on “The Brain,” in the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
after speaking of the size of the brain, says: 


* Quoted by M. S. Holbrook, M. D., ‘‘ Hygiene of the Brain,” p. 137. 
t “‘ Preadamites,” p. 246. 
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** The quality of the brain, however, is quite as important as the quantity, 
so that a large brain does not, of necessity, constitute a great man. Accord- 
ing to Tiedemann, the female brain, though absolutely smaller than that of 
the male, is larger, when compared with the size of the body.” 


According to Darwin,* the relative size of the male and 
female brain is still undecided. He says: 


‘‘ His [man’s] brain is absolutely larger, but whether relatively to the 
larger size of his body, in comparison with that of woman, has not, I believe, 
been fully ascertained.” 


In Dr. Geo. M. Beard’s great medical work, “Our Home 
Physician,” we find the following, on p. 90: 


““Women have, on the average, five ounces less brain than men. This 
difference in quantity is to a certain extent made up by the superior quality 
of the feminine brain. Women are usually more finely organized than men. 
High organization is generally accompanied by a correspondingly fine quality 
of brain. A moderately sized brain of a fine quality is oftentimes far superior, 
particularly in special aptitudes, to a larger brain of coarse quality. There- 
fore woman, though more or less subject to man, is oftentimes his equal, and 
in some particulars incomparably his superior.” 


There is another point which must be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with brain quantity and quality. <A writer 
(Miss Hardaker) in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” a few years 
ago, attempted to show woman’s inferiority to man by brain- 
weight, but signally failed in the effort. Among other things 
she stated that “the male brain cannot fall below 37 ounces 
without involving idiocy, while the female brain may fall to 32 
ounces without that result,” and how much lower we are not 
informed. 

If “quality” of brain has no bearing on this question, as 
Prof. Romanes maintains, why then should a 37-ounce brain in 
man involve idiocy, and the same result not follow in woman with 
a 87-ounce brain? If the brain of both sexes is the same in all 
respects, why should not idiocy follow in each with the same 
weight of brain? If the man becomes idiotic with 37 ounces of 
brain, as we are told, and the woman is in no danger of idiocy 
with that weight of brain, it is evident enough which has the 
inferior brain. If the 82-ounce female brain can do befter intel- 


* « Descent of Man,” Vol. II., p. 301. 
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lectual work than the 37-ounce male brain (the point of idiocy), 
then the argument from the relative weight of brain falls, or 
proves the superiority of the female brain. If the 37-ounce male 
brain goes to wreck and ruin, while the 37-ounce female brain 
is sound and clear and capable of good mental] work, it legiti- 
mately follows that the constituent properties of the two brains 
are in some respects different, or that the female brain is of 
superior quality, as many scientific writers teach. If both had 
precisely the same “ quality ” of brain, both would become idiotic 
with the same “ quantity,” viz., 37 ounces. 

It is because of this higher quality of the female brain that 
little girls have an excess of refined moral sense over boys, more 
natural refinement, sweeter natures, and diviner instincts. Of 
course there are exceptions to all rules, but, generally speaking, 
the finer qualities of the female nature are apparent in early girl- 
hood, so that the instincts and perceptions in girls are of a higher 
order than in boys. Girls are more refined in their manners and 
habits of life and thought, and this indicates a higher degree of 
moral and spiritual sensibility. Words and actions show the 
quality of the soul, for out of the heart the mouth speaketh, and 
the speech betrays the quality of the heart. Woman, as a rule, 
has a better quality of thought and life than man. The Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell, in his work against woman suffrage, admits the 
superiority of woman’s moral and spiritual nature where he says : 

‘** Their moral nature is more delicately perceptive. Th religious inspira- 
tions, or inspirabilities, put them closer to God, as having a more celestiai 
property and affinities more superlative. It may be that men have larger 
quantity in the scale of talent, while yet they are enough coarser in the grain 
of their quality to more than balance the score. Quality of brain, whatever 
we may say of size, cannot be less than a matter of chief significance, und the 
fiber of a woman’s brain is likely to be as much finer as the fiber of her skin; 
capable, also, for that reason, of a more delicately feeling and bright insight, a 


more dramatic fancy-play, and a facility and grace of movement far more 
closely gelated to beauty.” * 





That eminent philosopher, John Stuart Mill, wrote as follows 
on this subject: 


‘* It is said there is anatomical evidence of the superior mental capacity of 
men compared with women ; they have a larger brain. I reply, that in the 


. 


*** Woman Suffrage, the Reform against Nature,” p, 57. 
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first place the fact itself is doubtful. It is by no means established that the 
brain of a woman is smaller than that of a man. If it is inferred merely be- 
cause a woman’s bodily frame generally is of less dimensions than a man’s, 
this criterion would lead to strange consequences. A tall and large-boned man 
must, on this showing, be wonderfully superior in intelligence to a small man. 
and an elephant or a whale must prodigiously excel mankind. The size of the 
brain in human beings,anatomists say, varies much less than the size of the body, 
or even of the head; and the one cannot be at all inferred from the other. It is 
certain that some women have as large a brain as any man. It is within my 
knowledge that a man who had weighed many human brains said, that the neav- 
iest he knew of, heavier even than Cuvier’s (the heaviest previously recorded), was 
that of a woman. Next, I must observe that the precise relation which exists 
between the brain and the intellectual powers is not yet well understood, but 
is a subject of great dispute. That there is a very close relation we cannot 
doubt. . . . Inall the more delicate operations of nature—of which those 
of the animated creation are the most delicate, and those of the nervous system 
by far the most delicate of these—differences in the effect depend as much on 
differences of quality in the physical agents as on their quantity; and if the 
quality of an instrument is to be tested by the nicety and delicacy of the work 
it can do, the indications point to a greater average fineness of quality in the 
brain and nervous system of women than of men.’’ * 


We have not space to continue this line of thought at greater 
length, and have brought out only a few points, to indicate the 
fallacy of the argument for woman's inferiority to man based on 


brain-weight. We quote the following from Dr. E. H. Clark’s 
book on “The Building of a Brain,” pp. 48, 44. Speaking of 
the future possibilities of ‘ brain exercise,” he says: 


“If quality as well as quantity is included in development, no limit can 
yet be assigned to the extent of the latter, and, consequently, no limit to the 
manifestations of intellectual and spiritual power that may pour through the 
brain, I presume we have only an imperfect conception of what the human 
brain will yet attain to. Compared now as an instrument with what it will 
be ages hence, when both men and women are appropriately educated, when 
brains shal] be built out of masculine and feminine organizations that have 
been appropriately trained, and from which hereditary evils have been elimi- 
nated, century after century, by the survival of the fittest, the brain of to-day, 
compared as an instrument with that brain of the future, fit for the use of a 
god, is as rude and imperfect as the lenses of two hundred years ago compared 
with the microscopes of the present day.” 


D. P. LIVERMORE. 
* “ The Subjection of Women,” pp. 119, 120. 








THE RATIO OF NEWS. 


Wuat are the relative values of the different kinds of news, 
as determined by the practice of the leading and representative 
newspapers of the United States? In solving this question the 
first step is to collect a body of facts, and in my own inquiry I 
made two separate investigations with this object in view, the 
first confined to the daily press of New York City, the second 
covering a group of representative newspapers published in 
other cities. The ratios thus obtained may fairly be regarded as 
typical, for these prosperous journals have gained their rank by 
divining what the reading public like most to find in a news- 
paper. To the editor the question of the Sphinx takes this 
form: What is news? He must answer it, and to guess wrong 
is death. As a matter of fact most editors do guess wrong, and 
as a consequence most newspapers die. Possibly in no business 
is the ratio of success to failure smaller. But those who direct 
the newspapers of the country which have large circulations, 
which engage the best talent, which are extensively quoted and 
conformed to by the mass of papers, and are substantial business 
properties, we may suppose to be gifted with the true news in- 
stinct. Their practice has the weight of expert testimony, and 
the resultant of their separate experience should be a fairly just 
national average. 

Suppose then we select our samples and attack them with a 
lead-pencil and a tape-measure. I know that this estimate by 
“space” is open to objection, and yet I believe it to be fair 
in the long run. Newspaper men will bear me out in the state- 
ment that, generally speaking, the space allotted to a piece of 
news is an index of its news value. It is a rude measurement, 
but it may be all the more just for being so brutal. There is 
still to be considered the tone as well as the length, but this 
should be dealt with separately in its place. 
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My first group of samples was composed of the morning and 
afternoon newspapers of New York for Friday, Sunday, and 
Monday, October 14th, 16th, and 17th; the five morning papers, 
“ Herald,” “Times,” “Tribune,” “Sun,” and “ World” being 
examined for the three days, and the seven afternoon papers, 
“Commercial Advertiser,” “ Post,” “ Mail and Express,” “ Tele- 
gram,” “Sun,” “ World,” and “ News” for Friday and Monday. 
I had no very definite motive for selecting the dates mentioned 
rather than others, and perhaps the investigation gains thereby ; 
but I shall indicate before I conclude the reasons for guarding 
the judgment against accepting the results of a limited inquiry 
like mine as final. 

One more explanation. I undertook the inquiry originally 
to ascertain the relative importance attached by the New York 
papers to religion as news. Subsequently I broadened the in- 
quiry somewhat both as to topics and geographical scope. ‘To 
get comparisons for the first ratios I selected as topics religion, 
crimes, athletic sports, the markets, theaters, labor, and editorials. 
Politics I disregarded because of its spasmodic character; and 
other branches, such as accidents, shipping, society, general for- 


eign intelligence, and the like, were passed over as unnecessary. 
The tabulated results of the inquiry are as follows: 


Tribune. 
Commercial 
Advertiser. 
Mailand | 
Express. | 
Telegram. 
Ratio 


Grand 


Religion ....|. 045) .075| .02). .04 | .025) .0% 
Crimes 13 |. é -16}.21 ||.09 |.035). 
Outd’r Sports) . , é -07|.125)|.05 |.01 
Markets.....|.07 |.07 |. -05) .025)|.19 |.21 |. 
Theaters ....|.05 |.07 |. .06).03 ||.04 |.005). 
Labor .... . .|.045).04 |.04 | .04).045)| .095| .045 
Editorial... .|. -09 |. -O7|.07 ||.17 
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~2 +2 ot 


-11 |.15 








Thus it appears that, for the period taken for study, the ratio 
of religious news to the total reading matter was three and one- 
half per cent. The percentage of the “Tribune ” was the high- 
est, being seven and a half. The “ Herald” was a close second 
with seven. The other newspapers above the average were the 
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“Times,” four and a half; the “Commercial Advertiser,” four ; 
and the “Evening Sun,” four. Below the average were the 
morning “Sun,” three; morning “ World,” two; “ Evening 
Post,” two and a half; “Mail and Express,” two and a half; 
‘Telegram,” two and a half; evening “ World,” one and a half; 
and, least of all in the religious ratio, the ‘“‘ News,” which 
devotes one per cent. of its space to the subject. 

So, too, we find that the “Sun,” in its morning edition, led 
in its attention to crimes. Its ratio was twenty-one per cent. of 
its entire reading matter. The “ Telegram ” was second, with a 
ratio of seventeen; then came the morning “ World,” with six- 
teen. The “ News” gave fifteen per cent. of its space to the 
subject, the “ Herald ” thirteen, the “‘ Evening Sun” twelve, and 
the remaining papers in this order: evening “ World,” ten and a 
half; “Mail and Express,” ten ; “Commercial Advertiser,” nine ; 
“Times,” seven; “Tribune,” six and a half; and the “ Evening 
Post,” three and a half. The average ratio is eleven and seven- 


tenths. Thus it will be seen that in prominence given to crime 
the “Sun,” “ World,” and “ Herald,” of the morning papers, and 
the “ Telegram ” and “ News,” of the evening press, were above 


the average, and the others below it. 

In outdoor sports, under which term come yachting, base- 
ball, horse-racing, pugilism, ete., the morning “Sun” led with a 
ratio of twelve and a half, closely followed by the “ Herald,” 
with a record of eleven, and the “ News,” with one of ten per 
cent. The “Times” and the “ Evening Sun” came next, with 
nine, and the evening “ World,” with eight and a half. Then 
came the “Tribune” and morning “ World,” with seven each ; 
the “ Mail and Express,” six and a half; the “ Telegram,” six ; 
the “ Commercial Advertiser,” five; and the “Evening Post,” 
one. The average or normal was seven and seven-tenths. 

In the markets the “ Mail and Express” led in the relative 
space given to this subject, the ratio being twenty-six per cent. 
The “ Post” and the “Commercial Advertiser ” came next, with 
ratios of twenty-one and nineteen respectively. Then there was 
a long jump down to the “ Herald,” with a little over seven per 
cent. The “Times” and the “Tribune” gave seven per cent., 
the “ World” five, the “ Evening Sun ” four, and so on down to 
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the “Telegram,” one and a half. The average was eight and 
eight-tenths. 

Theatrical news is rather spasmodic, but the averages I 
obtained may not be unfair. The ratio for the three days was 
four and three-tenths per cent. In only two newspapers, the 
“ Times ” and the“ Mail and Express,” did the ratio rise to seven, 
and in one, the “ Evening Post,” it happened to sink to one-half 
of one per cent. 

Labor is also an uncertain factor, depending, to a significant 
degree, on the nearness of an election. The average for the 
period was five and seven-tenths. All the morning papers for 
the three days had substantially the same amount of space 
devoted to this branch of news, being about four per cent. in 
each case. The “ Commercial Advertiser” gave labor news the 
most prominence, assigning to its treatment nine and a half per 
cent. of its reading matter, the “News” and the evening 
“ World ” sharing the second place, with eight per cent. each. 

As to the relative prominence given to editorials, I find that 
the “Commercial Advertiser” led with seventeen per cent., the 
list closing with the “ News,” three per cent., the average being 
eight and a half. 

In the second table the survey extended to the principal 
cities of the country, each city being taken as a unit. It was 
confined to the morning press, with the single exception of the 
Washington “Star.” It embraced the five leading New York 
morning newspapers, the “ Herald,” “Times,” “ Tribune,” “ Sun,” 
and “ World ;” the “ Advertiser” and “ Herald,” of Boston; the 
“Public Ledger,” “ Press,” and “Times,” of Philadelphia; the 
Chicago “Tribune,” “Times,” and “News;” the Cincinnati 
“Commercial Gazette” and “ Enquirer,” the St. Louis “ Globe- 
Democrat” and “ Republican,” the Baltimore “Sun,” the Wash- 
ington “Star,” the Charleston ‘ News and Courier,” the New 
Orleans “ Times-Democrat,” and the San Francisco “ Chronicle.” 
The ‘dates taken were Monday, November 28th, and Tuesday, 
November 29th, the object here, too, being to notice specially 
the part which religion played as news. The field of inquiry 
was broadened, however, by the addition of literary criticism 
and art news and comment. It will be observed that these 
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papers fairly represent successful journalism in the various sec- 
tions of the United States; and while the list is by no means 
complete, the averages deducible from a study of its character- 
istics have certainly a suggestive value. 





phia. | 
St. Louis. 
Cincinnati 
laneous. 


New York. 
Philadel 
Boston. 
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Judging by these two days, then, the New York and the 
Cincinnati morning dailies take the lead as regards space de- 
voted to crimes, the latter leading by a slight fraction. 

Cincinnati also paid the least attention to religion, and devoted 
the largest space to markets, of the whole list, and her ratio of 
editorial comment was as low as any. Out of a total reading- 
matter space of 3,782 inches, seven were devoted to book news 
and four to art. Music and the drama occupied three per cent. 
of the entire space: upon the whole, a sadly Philistine exhibit 
for a city that aspires to be an Athens. 

At the “ Hub” it is different. Boston has an eye to the main 
chance, as is shown by the high market ratio; but she gives seven 
per cent. of her space to religion and four and a half to books, in 
both cases leading the list. She is also one of the few cities 
which accord an appreciable fraction of space to art. Amuse- 
ments, both of the outdoor and indoor sorts, receive careful atten- 
tion; while crime as a theme sinks nearly to one-third the promi- 
nence assigned to it in New York or Cincinnati, and to one-half 
the ratio of the press at large. 

Philadelphia’s moderation is known unto all men. She 
might appropriately take the motto which the great Bacon 
chose, Mediocria firma. Her newspaper average, we are not sur- 
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prised to find, is severely conventional. It approaches nearer 
the national average than that of any other city. In attention 
to athletic sports and labor interests there is a slight excess, 
in religion a slight falling-off. But, not to be misunderstood, let 
me bear witness here to the respectful and sympathetic spirit 
which marks the treatment of religious news by the leading 
Philadelphia papers. Especially is this true of the “ Public 
Ledger,” a paper that is an honor to American journalism. 
Would that the enormous prosperity of this admirable news- 
paper might tempt American editors in general to study more 
carefully the secret of its success. 

As Chicago and St. Louis invite comparison, we see from 
samples of their leading and typical papers that the citizens of 
both places have about the normal American appetite for crime; 
that St. Louis, however, likes a rather larger share of religion 
with it, is much fonder of sports, and a trifle more occupied with 
business. Chicago’s editors, however, are allowed to talk twice 
as much as those of St. Louis; and if a city can be heard for its 
much speaking Chicago should compel attention, as her editorial 
ratio leads the country. 

It must be admitted that, to judge from the two days’ samples, 
the country makes a very poor showing in the domain of litera- 
ture and art. Although we claim to be and are a reading peo- 
ple, the typical paper on the standard adopted would devote but 
two anda half per cent. of its total reading matter to literary 
news and criticism. And in forty-four issues, containing alto- 
gether 38,178 inches of reading matter, only 135 inches were de- 
voted to art subjects. Only in the case of the “ Public Ledger” 
did the art ratio rise above one per cent. of the reading contents; 
and the New York “ World,” Chicago “Tribune,” Chicago 
“ News,” St. Louis “ Republican,” Cincinnati “ Enquirer,” Charles- 
ton “ News and Courier,” and San Francisco “ Chronicle” had 
no reference to art for the two days. 

These ratios may form a base line for a supplementary article 
on the foreign standards of news, but I will now dismiss them 
with but a single further observation. A comparison of the two 
tables discloses several discrepancies, into the discussion of which 
I cannot enter at length. Suffice it here to say that with the 
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changing year we should expect to find marked changes in news 
ratios, and that therefore an investigation, to be thoroughly satis- 
factory, would have to take a wider range of time than this one 
has. It should be remembered, too, that in the first table both 
morning and afternoon papers were measured, and in the second 
only the morning papers. 

We have thus far gauged news by simple long measure; now 
in closing we must glance at other aspects of the subject. We 
have discovered, for example, the ratio of news importance given 
to religion by leading editors; now we ask, What is their atti- 
tude toward religion? This is a harder matter to decide fairly. I 
know it is a prevailing sentiment in religious circles that the spirit 
of the secular press is unfriendly to religion, and to some degree 
this opinion is well founded. If one were to take a religious 
census of the editors of the leading American journals with their 
editorial and city staffs, he would find that only a small fraction 
of them are members in good and regular standing of any Chris- 
tian sect. But without “ going behind the returns,” so to speak, 
one can see from a perusal of the papers named something of the 
spirit that animates them. I find, in reviewing the articles 
marked “ religious,” that often the subjects deemed of the great- 
est consequence in a news sense relate to that part of the re- 
ligious news which is either discreditable to religious professions, 
or which would be considered trivial and impertinent by relig- 
ious people. If the papers allude to current religious events at 
all, it is apt to be in a perfunctory, condescending, whimsical, or 
quizzing spirit. 

And this brings us to a searching question. What determines 
this attitude of editors toward religious news? If we claim that 
they regard it as of comparatively slight importance, and that 
they are disposed to magnify those features which religious 
people themselves prefer to keep in the background, why is this 
so? I know the answer that many religious people will be 
quick to give, namely, that the daily press is in the control of 
godless persons who run newspapers to make money, and who 
believe they can sell more papers by publishing graphic ac- 
counts of murders and other outrageous and frightful crimes, 
and by appealing to an appetite for theatrical and other pleas- 
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ures, than they can by paying heed to the details of religious 
experience. For the sake of argument let us admit that this is 
so. Let us agree that editors are “sinners above all the Gali- 
leans,” that they edit papers as a business and not from principle, 
and to make money rather than to do good. If that is the case, 
it follows that they will print the news which the people are will- 
ing and most anxious to buy. We started out by agreeing that 
these successful editors were successful because they knew what 
their readers wanted, and made it their study to supply just 
that. But now we see that they do not supply them with much 
religion, and that what little nominal religious matter they give 
them is not apt to be written from a sympathetic point of view. 
The inference is logical, either that the religious public is 
insignificant in numbers, or that it is indifferent to religious 
news. Now, we know something as to the numbers and stand- 
ing of the religious population of our cities, and we know that 
it cannot be said that those elements of population are insignifi- 
cant in point of numbers or worldly influence. How comes it, 
then, that base-ball and horse-racing news is reported with great 
care and fullness, while the leading religious events are either 
ignored altogether or indifferently reported? Is it not because 
newspaper editors have learned that persons who belong to the 
theatrical or the sporting or the mercantile public buy their 
papers according as they find in them full, prompt, and sympa- 
thetic treatment of theatrical, sporting, and market news; where- 
as religious people, as such, do not discriminate in their patron- 
age of newspapers with a corresponding exactness? In other 
words, do religious people feel as keen an interest in religious 
news as the base-ball public feels in base-ball news, or as the 
horse-racing public feels in the news of a horse-race? Do relig- 
ious people, to any considerable degree, choose one paper rather 
than another because one paper gives more prominence to relig- 
ious news than another, or treats it with a more sympathetic 
appreciation? You can go up one bench and down another at a 
base-ball game, and every man in the crowd will tell you which 
papers of the next morning will have a full and glowing account 
of the match then in progress, and which will dismiss it in a few 
cold lines, and very many of them will make their purchase of 
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a paper on the follow.ng morning on that basis of choice. Now 
apply that standard to religious news. Out of an audience as- 
sembled in a city for some notable religious occasion, how many 
will be able to predict the relative prominence that will be given 
to that meeting by the newspapers? And how many will go to 
a newspaper stand the following day and buy a paper, confi- 
dent, without looking it through, that it gives a good account of 
the event? How many Christian people could have guessed the 
ratios I have determined? How many Christian people know 
which paper has the most and best religious news and which 
the least and worst, and govern their patronage accordingly ? 
In short, is it not, after all, a question of supply and demand ? 

The newspaper is published, and must make its fight for ex- 
istence, in Vanity Fair. Is it a chamber of horrors? Are crimes 
and traflickings treated as of first importance, and morality and 
culture as of comparatively slight account? Do the careers of 
cutthroats and pugilists and sharpers fill its columns in prefer- 
ence to the deeds of clergymen and scholars, and honest, decent 
people? If so,is it not because the editors and proprietors of 
the Vanity Fair press understand the Fair and know how to 
cater to it? Do my readers know that Fair for themselves? 
Have they peradventure tried to reform it and lift its inhabit- 
ants to higher levels? If they had, they might be more chari- 
table toward the editors and proprietors of the press. 


Henry R. Etuior. 





FROM ROME TO PROTESTANTISM. 


I was born into the Roman Church, my parents being 
Roman Catholics. Religious beliefs were formed to hand for 
me, and as I grew up I accepted all the teachings of that church 
as the very gospel of Christ. My personal convictions were 
not accounted at all. I had no right to say whether I would 
believe or not. ‘True, I was told that I had a right to examine 
the claims, authority, and doctrines of the church; but having 
been allowed that measure of liberty, I was forbidden, under 
guilt of mortal sin and pain of excommunication, to reject or 
doubt any of the Roman dogmas, no matter how weak the proofs, 
how unreasonable or unscriptural the doctrines or claims. 

From an early age I longed to be a priest, and no objection 
was made to my choice. Having studied classics for nearly 
seven years, I entered as a “logician” the great ecclesiastical 
college of Maynooth. During my classical and philosophical 
terms I learned to think and read for myself, to select my own 
books of reference, and to form my own opinions. Sometimes I 
opposed the opinions of the professors, and quoted authorities 
against them ; thus I learned that they did not know all things, 
and I ceased to regard even the most able of them as infallible. 
My mind was quickly outgrowing its youth-time, and long be- 
fore my philosophical course was ended I had put aside the 
mere authority of old age, and resolved to stand by principles 
and facts. 

The professors of the college were considered by Pius the 
Ninth as second to none in the Roman Church, and justly so. 
They were men to be respected and loved; they were also to be 
pitied, for they were in a system that held them as in a vise. 
They might search the Scriptures and history and tradition, but 
all ended there. Their minds were not their own as to faith, 
and it was at times pitiable to hear them try to defend defense- 
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less doctrines. I could see in them that unrest of mind and 
skepticism as to matters of faith which pervade to so lamentable 
an extent the priesthood in the Roman Church. 

During my first year’s course in divinity the treatises on 
true religion, both natural and supernatural, were read. The 
entire current of theological thought was turned to prove papal 
authority and infallibility. The decrees of the Vatican Council 
were taken as a text, and all the teachings and writings of ante- 
Vatican times were either explained away or quoted to prove 
the Vatican doctrines. Here my mind first rebelled. The doc- 
trine of papal infallibility appeared to be unnecessary and in- 
jurious, making Catholicity as taught by Rome repulsive to 
men’s minds ; for one could not help seeing that the world had 
lived for centuries without such a doctrine, and that God could 
save men in the future, as in the past, without the necessity 
of assent to such aclaim. The arguments used to support the 
claims of the pope seemed to me untenable, and the expla- 
nations of the difficulties more plausible than logical or forci- 
ble. I could not help coming to the conclusion that there is 
not in all Scripture a trace of evidence that St. Peter was con- 
stituted universal ruler over the other apostles, and that there 
is not a word in favor of papal claims and papal infallibility. 
What, then, of the teaching of the great doctors Augustine, Je- 
rome, Chrysostom, Eusebius, and countless others, that no doc- 
trine is Catholic and apostolical except it be contained in “the 
Scripture,” the “divine oracles,” the “legal and evangelical” 
writings ? 

It is asserted that the universal church has always believed 
in and taught the superiority of the pope to a general council, 
and his infallibility in teaching ex cathedra faith and morals to 
the entire church. Is this so? Were not Popes Zephyrinus 
and Callistus (a Roman saint) Sabellian heretics? Did not Pope 
Vigilius teach now one thing, and again the opposite, in his 
public and formally official declarations concerning the ‘‘ Tbree 
Chapters”? Is not his teaching at times opposed to councils 
held as general? Vigilius himself stated in a letter to Euty- 
chius of Constantinople that “Christ had removed the darkness 
from his mind,” and that “it was no shame to admit and retract 
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error.” This whole question, to use Bossuet’s words, “ altogether 
pertained to the cause of faith.” Large numbers of bishops in 
council assembled strenuously opposed Vigilius and his teach- 
ing, showing plainly that they had no faith in papal infallibility. 
Was not Pope Liberius an Arian? That such he was is ad- 
mitted by Baronius, Petavius, Bossuet, Fleury, Déllinger, Hefele, 
Dupin, and hosts of others. And we have authority even greater 
than that of these famous authors: we have the testimony of the 
great saints and doctors Athanasius and Hilary and Jerome, and 
the clear evidence of the historian Sozomen. But, say Roman 
divines, the pope was compelled by fear to teach Arianism, and 
in the exercise of his infallibility he should be free. Let us 
examine this specious defense of infallibility. According to all 
writers on the laws of mind and will, mere external violence or 
threats cannot affect the volition of mental acts. But violence 
or threats may excite fear, and fear, according to Roman divines 
and other writers, can and does at times destroy the freedom of 
mind and will necessary for a free human act. Nevertheless 
those acts which do proceed from fear are, according to Roman 
teachings, for the most part free acts. All authorities agree that 
acts performed under the impulse of grave fear are free and 
voluntary, provided the fear is not so intense as altogether to 
destroy the use of reason. Even granting, then, that Liberius 
acted under fear, who will assert that the fear acting on the pope 
was such as to destroy the freedom of mind and will necessary 
for a human act? Not even Cardinal Newman with all his elo- 
quence can defend Liberius. The cardinal compares Liberius 
to an English chief-justice hurried off by bandits, and kept with- 
out notes, books, or counsel, and forced by fear of death to give 
a certain decision. The comparison is at fault in every particu- 
lar. Liberius had studied the subject in controversy, and was 
presumably infallible and supreme in teaching on the point at 
issue, and aided in a special manner by the Holy Ghost. 

Was not Pope Honorius a Monothelite heretic? Sundry 
general councils and about one hundred and forty popes con- 
demned him as such. Leo II. wrote to the bishops of Spain that 
Honorius was damned for his heresy. Pope Stephen VL disen- 
tombed the body of Pope Formosus, condemned him, and annulled 
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his ordinations. Pope Leo V. deposed Pope Christopher. John 
XIL deposed Leo VIIL, John himself was deposed by a coun- 
cil, and Leo VIIL., being restored, degraded Pope Benedict. Greg- 
ory VII. declared invalid the sacraments conferred by simoniacal 
priests. John XXII. publicly preached that the souls of the 
just, though free from every stain of sin, were not admitted to the 
beatific vision until the last day; this being contrary to Roman 
teaching, he was accused of heresy and his doctrine condemned. 
John retracted, but his successor, who was also accused of heresy, 
published the condemuation of John’s doctrine. From 1378 to 
1417 there were always two or three rival popes, and the un- 
broken succession of the apostolic line of popes, as Romanists 
love to call it, is bolstered up by an appeal to those who for cent- 
uries were debarred from having any voice in church teaching 
or church government. John XXIII., who denied a future life 
and the resurrection, and also Gregory XII., were deposed by the 
council of Constance. The same council deposed Benedict XIIL 
for schism and heresy. Kugene IV. was deposed by the council of 
Basle for obstinacy, schism, and heresy. Popes deposed and con- 
demned popes. Councils declared their own superiority to popes, 
and deposed and degraded popes, condemning them for heresy. 
What sign of papal supremacy and infallibility do we find in all 
this? Pope Adrian VL, in a work published after he became 
pope, says: “It is certain that the pope can err, even in matters 
of faith, asserting heresy in his determination or decree; for 
many of the Roman pontiffs were heretics.” Certainly history 
makes it difficult for a sensible person to subscribe to papal su- 
premacy and infallibility. It is not matter for surprise that Car- 
dinal Manning writes: ‘“‘ The appeal to history is treason to the 
church.” Yes, treason to its character, treason to its dogmas. 
What wonder that with such facts, besides hosts of others, I 
should have hesitated about admitting the Vatican doctrine? 
And still I was bound to assent, or else to become a heretic, an 
atheist. Every one knows that the Roman Church teaches that 
if you are not a Romanist you must, of absolute necessity and by 
force of reason, be an atheist. But if you doubt any dogma of the 
Roman Church, you are not a Romanist. Is it to be wondered at 
that young minds trained up in the Roman Church are at times 
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stern and unyielding, at times daring and reckless, too frequently 
infidel and irreligious? I tried to accept papal infallibility, for 
the fear of excommunication and eternal punishment constrained 
me to believe, and still I could not help doubting. I told my con- 
fessor of my state of mind, and he merely asked me if I wished 
to be a Protestant. Other confessors told me that my doubts 
were but scruples and temptations of the evil one. How could 
this doctrine of papal infallibility stand the test of the principles, 
Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, and Quod universa tenet 


lesia nec conciliis institutum, sed semper retentum est, nonnist ab 


écc. 
apostolica institutione traditum rectissime creditur? Was there not, 
is there not, a change in the creed? Romanists say no, and that 
implicit faith in papal infallibility was always essential to salva- 
tion. Whata number of popes, cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
people must be damned, then! Those who in ante-Vatican 
times opposed papal infallibility were not condemned as here- 
tics, nor excommunicated, nor in the way of perdition, while 
now Rome devotes them all to eternal reprobation. The Greek 
and Anglican churches have no trace of this infallibility of the 
Roman bishop. Rome cites them as witnesses in other doctrines ; 
why not cite them here? Past generations were saved without 
papal infallibility ; why cannot future ones be? What a state 
my mind was in! I might reason, but not reject. The question 
forced itself upon me: Was it for this my Creator gave me facul- 
ties of mind and powers of will, to assent to doctrines my reason 
rejected on the clearest proofs? I was encompassed by doubts, 
but I bad no idea of separating from Rome; the alternatives 
were too awful—atheism and eternal ruin. 

It was during my first year’s divinity course, and while in this 
state of anxiety, that I read for the first time the “ Conférences” 
of Lacordaire. One of his statements in the opening of his con- 
férence on “ The Existence of God” fixed fast my attention. He 
there says that the constitution of our minds is such, that even 
if we saw the very hand of God bearing doctrine to them, they 
would not receive the doctrine willingly without receiving there- 
with the power and right to sound such doctrine to its depths, 
Surely, I thought, if this is so regarding truths coming to us so di- 
rectly from God himself, it must likewise be so in the case of God's 
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ambassador on earth. This power and right to sound doctrines 
involves the right to reject the doctrines if unreasonable. Christ 
told the Jews to convince themselves from the Scriptures of the 
reality of his mission, and St. Paul praises the Bereans for their 
diligence in searching the Scriptures for evidences of the truth 
of his doctrines. Have we not an equal right to test Rome's 
mission and doctrines? Is she above Christ, or more infallible 
than the Apostle Paul, whom she believes to have been infalli- 
ble? She grants the right to search, but not freedom to believe, 
for she assumes her own absolute and integral identity in doc- 
trines with the Catholic Church of the apostles and of all ages. 
Taking the words of Lacordaire to heart, I became more easy 
in my mind, especially as I met, in the writings of Saints Augus- 
tine. Chrysostom, Ambrose, and others, passages that emboldened 
me to inquire. I determined to proceed, and accept the conse- 
quences. Term followed term, and doctrines after doctrines were 
the subjects of our studies. In the treatise on the Eucharist the 
real presence was clearly proved; but when it came to the mode 
of this presence and the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation, 
there was a yawning gap in the evidences for Roman dogmas. 
The apostles never preached transubstantiation, and Rome says 
all the deposit of faith was given in their time. There is no au- 
thority in the Scripture nor in the early church for this doctrine. 
The straining of the sacred and patristic writings to prove it is 
unwarranted and wrong. What person, what church, knows 
what substance is? Can the pope tell? Does the doctrine of sub- 
stance and accident belong to the deposit of faith? Roman writ- 
ers say that in transubstantiation we need two positive terms, the 
thing changed and that which remains after the change; that 
there should be some third thing common to the two terms; 
and that the converting or transubstantiating power be able to 
create what remains after the change, if it had not already 
existed. Now, in the impossible supposition that the divine 
person of Jesus Christ did not pre-exist, then the divine power 
causing the change into Christ’s body and blood with his soul 
and divinity (the complete term after the change, according to 
Roman teaching), could not create that divine person of the 
Redeemer, for what is created or creatable cannot be divine. I 
8 
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believe in Jesus Christ’s real presence according to his own 
“holy institution,” and leave quibbles and novelties to others. 

Other difficulties presented themselves in the treatise on the 
Eucharist. Several popes had issued decrees orc ring commun- 
ion in both species, “as the division of one and the same great 
mystery cannot take place without great sacrilege.” The canon 
law ordered likewise. Where is the authority for communion 
in one kind? Christ said, “ Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” According to Rome the 
words in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel are very plain 
in ordering communion. Does not Christ, granting the Roman 
interpretation, speak there of communion in two kinds? 

After the treatise on the Eucharist came that on Penance, 
with its peculiar doctrines of the confessional. The evils and 
dangers surrounding this development in the Roman Church, 
and the contradictions involved in it, foreed my attention, and 
urged me to trace the doctrine and its growth back to the be- 
ginning. Who does not know that the early Christians did not 
confess their sins as Roman Catholics do nowadays? Who is 
ignorant that the apostles and the early bishops and priests 
did not hear confessions as modern Roman priests do? What 
trace is there in Scripture or history of the apostolicity and 
catholicity of the Roman practice of to-day? Often when pre- 
paring for confession, and often when as a priest I heard confes- 
sions, [ wondered if Christ could have instituted such a sacra- 
ment. The practice encourages in penitents superficial sorrow 
that does not reach into the soul, hasty and hurried confessions, 
and very seldom leads to a permanent change in life. How can 
a confessor hearing confessions at the rate of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty an hour, have time for giving the counsel that penitents 
need? The priest does not forgive the sins; he pronounces a 
form of absolution, but God alone forgives. Rome says that the 
ecclesiastical and divine-positive and natural laws enforce the 
secrecy of the confessional. Not even the pope can dispense in 
the divine-positive law, and the natural law isimmutable. Why, 
then, violate the seal of the confessional in the canonization of 
saints? A doctrine without proof, one that would require a 
very God in the confessional, instead of a weak, ignorant, sinful 
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man, one that fails the test of ubique, semper, ab omnibus, how 
could I accept it as Catholic and apostolic ? 

It was during the year that I studied the tractates on the 
Eucharist atré Penance that for several weeks my confessor 
could not prevail on me to receive the blessed sacrament of com- 
munion. My mind was in a miserable state. At times how I 
longed to be an atheist, if such a thing were possible! I could 
not be an atheist; I could not be an unbeliever. I knew that 
Christ founded one church, and I wished to find it, to belong 
to it. 

The next doctrine that became a stumbling-block to me was 
the Immaculate Conception. It certainly was not whique, semper, 
ub omnibus. Apart from the truth or falsity, the possibility or 
impossibility of such a doctrine, it is a striking instance of 
Roman developments and innovations. The greatest writers in 
the Christian world, Saints Augustin, Ambrose, and Chrvysos- 
tom, Eusebius, Venerable Bede, Saints Anselm, Maximus, Remi- 
gius, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventure, Thomas of Aquin, 
as also Potho of Prin, the Abbot de la Celle, Alexander 
of Hales, Albert the Great, Peter Lombard, and innumerable 
others, opposed the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as 
novel, impossible, and opposed to the Scripture. Add to these 
the following popes, who also expressly objected to the doctrine: 
Innocent L, Zosimus, Boniface I., Leo I., Gelasius I., Gregory L, 
Boniface ILI., John IV., Innocent IT., Innocent III., Honorius 
IIL., Innocent V., Clement VI., and Eugene IV. Acquainted 
with the history of this doctrine and the disputes concerning it, 
seeing it made a touch-stone of orthodoxy and essential of faith 
for salvation, knowing that it has never been heard of in the 
Greek and Anglican churches, seeing that past generations had 
been saved without it, what wonder that I could not accept it? 

Next came the doctrine of indulgences. Where does Christ 
give authority to the apostles, or to any one, to interfere between 
himself and departed souls by granting indulgences? This doe- 
trine of indulgences takes for granted that Christ did not apply 


his own merits, but left them in a treasury for the popes to dis- 
tribute. It adds the finite merits of the saints to the infinite 
merits of Christ. Add tinity to infinity, and what is the sum? 
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It assumes that the infinite merits of Christ more than atoned 
for the infinite insult offered to God by sin. May we not reverse 
the infinities, I thought, and say, with equal reason, that the in- 
finite majesty of God was too infinite to accept even the infinite 
merits of Christ as an atonement for an infinite insult? If the 
souls in purgatory are pardoned any of their punishments by 
indulgences, then such souls do not pay the last farthing, and 
if they do pay the last farthing, then they obtain no pardon 
through indulgences. 

Where is the authority for the canonization of saints? Who 
can tell the things of heaven, or whether such and such departed 
ones are enjoying the beatific vision there, except the Son of 
man which is in heaven? Why have the faithful to pay a cer- 
tain stipend in order to secure mass for themselves or for their 
intention? Do not the clergy obtain sufficient support without 
trading on the most excellent of Christ’s pledges, the commemo- 
ration of himself in the Eucharist? How often Christ’s beloved 
poor have to deprive themselves of the mass and the graces they 
believe it brings because they are poor! What wonder that 
men complain that Rome has systematized and changed Chris- 
tianity until all the divine beauty and charity and meekness of 
the Lamb are concealed beneath the accumulated perversions 
and corruptions! What wonder that my mind felt weary and 
disappointed and my heart sad as I found the Christianity of 
Rome so far removed from what I had been taught to believe! 

Every one knows that Rome teaches that the marriage bond 
cannot be dissolved except by death. Why, then, does the pope 
claim the right to dissolve valid marriages within two months 
after their celebration if they be not consummated, in order to 
give the husband the right of making solemn vows of religion? 
Trent teaches this doctrine. The Roman canon of Scripture, 
and the disputes among the leading divines as to the interpre- 
tation of the councils and the rules for interpreting Scripture, 
prove sore difficulties to an inquisitive mind. I could not help 
thinking that assertion too frequently passed for proof. Is it 
not arguing in a circle to take the Scriptures to prove the claims 
of the Roman councils and popes, and then to take the popes 
and councils to prove the Scriptures and the canon of them? It 
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does not save the logic to say that the Scriptures may be taken 
as historical writings. In the concrete the Scriptures are in- 
spired, and their authority is because of their inspiration, without 
which they would not have been written. The disputes about 
general councils, their number, their opposition to popes, the con- 
tradictions of popes, and the unhistoric and unreasonable doc- 
trines of Rome, forced me to think that something was radically 
wrong. By Rome's own tests, Scripture, history, and reason, she 
could not prove her claims. What should Ido? The time for 
my ordination was at hand. My confessor said I was over- 
scrupulous, while I believed my faith in Rome had failed. He 
recommended me to be ordained. After ordination I continued 
my studies in college. The operations of my mind continued to 
lead me further and further from Rome. Gradually I altogether 
ceased to believe in some of her doctrines, while my mind was in 
a negative state as to others. I looked around me in dismay. 
Could others see that I was a heretic? I prayed for faith and 
tried to believe. After a time I rose to a higher plane. | 
thought Christ's religion should be brought more home to the 
masses of the people than it is in the Roman Church. Very few 
of her members know her teachings. I began to look for the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic church by the lights vouchsafed 
me from God. I saw that unity of faith did not consist in be- 
‘ieving in a pope or in a pretended uniformity of discipline. 
History now revealed Rome to me as the imperial patriarch- 
ate of the West, laying claim to the empire of Christ’s Church as 
pagan Rome had claimed the empire of the earth. The Eastern 
Church and the Anglican Church I began to regard with less 
fear, less prejudice. I had studied their history and doctrines for 
years. The accusations brought against them, especially against 
the Anglican, I saw were the calumnies of bigotry. Reading 
the works of leading Anglicans, I came closer to the Catholic 
Chureh. The Anglican Church has the noble, grand faith of 


the apostles, and she makes religion and Christ dear to her peo- 
ple. True, she prefers Christ and his teachings to the pope and 
his doctrines. In an unbroken line she traces her bishops to the 
apostles, and does not make the church consist of a few bishops 
or cardinals or of a pope, but of Christ’s people and ministers 
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united. The calumny about Anglican orders is beside our no- 
tice. Dr. Lingard shows up the falsity of the accusation, that 
nowadays is repeated only by the more ignorant and preju- 
diced. 

Two difficulties now stood in my way. The first was the 
charge that there is no unity of faith in the Anglican Church ; 
but this I found to be false, and now, from a fuller and better 
knowledge, I know it to be false. The Anglican Church must 
not be confounded with all that goes by the name Protestant, nor 
must men, in speaking of her creed, represent her by the extrava- 
gances of those who being in her are not of her. There are radi- 
cal and unbelieving minds in the Anglican Church, just as there 
are practical atheists and unbelievers in Rome herself. 

The second difficulty was, that owing to private judgment in 
the Anglican Church I could not make an act of divine faith. 
Why does Rome say so? Is not her own fundamental prin- 
ciple private judgment? Must not Romanists use their private 
judgment, if they reason at all, in making up their minds that 
the Roman is the only true church? If they do not exercise 
their priva.e judgment in doing so, how do they conclude to ae- 
cept Rome? Is it on the authority of Rome or of the pope? 
But in examining this authority and its right “to dictate do not 
Romanists use their private judgment? Or is there a special 
foregoing and forcing grace that compels Romanists to believe in 
Rome? Does not Rome herself teach that non-Romanists in 
looking for the true church should use their private judgment? 
Does she not allow men to use their private judgment in exam- 
ining the authenticity and genuineness of the Scriptures? Do 
not her theologians use their private judgment in explaining de- 
crees of councils and texts of Scripture, as is evident from the 
disputes about certain canons in the Roman Church? Roman 
teachers say Rome allows the use of private judgment to those 
outside the church in their search for the church, and if they 
honestly follow the lights of mind and conscience they are in the 
way of salvation, even though they finally conclude to reject 
Rome's claims. But if one is born in the Roman Church, and 
exercising his intellect and conscience, finally concludes to reject 
Rome’s claims, then Rome teaches that such a one is a heretic 
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and in the way of damnation! Using private judgment concern- 
ing the whole church and its doctrines in a body, would it not, a 
fortissimo, be strictest logic to use it about individual doctrines? 
The use of private judgment is the root of all faith. Private 
judgment conscientiously used and energized by God’s grace is 
that which leads to faith in God, his revelation, his church. 

My mind was fully resolved now to leave the Roman Church, 
for I could not believe in and preach her doctrines. I prepared to 
leave her, but at the last moment I feared, and on the advice of 
friends I sought a change of occupation and undertook mission- 
ary work. But my faith in Rome was dead and I had not any 
rest. At last 1 resigned my position, and after some time was 
admitted into membership with that branch of the church which 
was on earth before the papacy, and was in Great Britain long be- 
fore Rome sent thither her missionaries. For Rome I have noth- 
ing but respect and love for all the good that is in her, and a 
grateful memory for the good she did me in leading me, though 
against her will, into a truer, more catholic, and more apostolic 
church, having the doctrines and sacraments of Christ pure and 
uncorrupted. : 

So much for the objective side of Christianity as history pre 
sented it to my mind. As to my inner experience of religious 
life in the Anglican Church, I must say that it far surpasses 
anything I had hoped for; Christ and his graces are nearer to 
my soul, and make me more forgetful of self, more trusting in 
him. In the Roman Church I had no peacs, no happiness, no 
rest of soul. Where before all was agitation, doubt, and un- 
belief, now all is an affectionate repose, a full confidence, a holy 
calm. As it is with myself so I find it with all whom I meet. 
Faith and hope in, and love for, the Saviour of men predominate 
where before the figure and beauty of the Crucified and the 
grandeur of his teachings were obscured. In Rome I met many 
devout souls ; since I left her I have met with holier and nobler 
Christians, with more sublime ideas of Jesus Christ and his teach- 


ings, and a more practical and Christian observance of the virt- 
ues his Gospel teaches, 
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